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NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 


N the Palazzo Corfini, in Rome, on the evening of the 6th of 
September, 1688, a large assemblage was gathered together at 
the regular weekly reunion of Queen Christina of Sweden. The 
suite of rich apartments on the ground-floor was thrown open and 
brilliantly lighted, the steps of the terrace leading to the garden were 
set with fresh flowers, and numerous groups of guests sat or stood 
here and there on the marble landings, awaiting the appearance of the 
gifted daughter of Gustavus Adolphus. 

In the salons antique busts looked out from every niche, and on 
the mantels and tables stood rich vases of silver and bronze, and 
large bowls of malachite and marble filled with roses. From the 
walls, beside the peaceful landscapes of Poussin and Salvator Rosa, 
looked down, with a friendly mien, some of the greater works of 
juercino and Fra Bartolomeo and other masters. And among the 
severely realistic portraits of Bronzino or Benedetto Sutti was seen, 
here and there, a sweet, smiling female head, by Georgione or 
Titian. 

In a small side-room, commanding a view of the garden and a 
part of the Eternal City, stood the writing-table of the queen. She 
had a special liking for this room. Its walis were covered with 
dark-red silk, and opposite the chair of her majesty hung a single 
picture—an admirable copy of Rafael’s portrait of his Fornarina. 
This charming boudoir might have been supposed to have been ar- 
ranged expressly to receive the beautiful Italian. The slight but 
voluptuous woman, with her enticing lips and warm eyes, her fault- 
less, life-like, and love-inspiring figure, and clear olive neck, seemed 
to stand out from the canvas. Her heavy black tresses were wound 
around silver needles, while her head was turned slightly to one side, 
so as to show the exquisite regularity of her profile. 

Lost in admiration—as many had done before him, and as many 
have done since—a young stranger stood before this creation of genius. 
The cut of his plain black suit betrayed the foreigner ; his fine intelli- 
gent face, and his manner of wearing his beard and hair, the French- 
man. With all the enthusiasm of youth, and all the delight of a 
connoisseur in female beauty, he seemed to lose himself in the con- 
templation of this fascinating woman ; not one of the graceful lines of 
her face or figure escaped his observation. 

“ How sad that there are no more Fornarinas !—what follies might 
we not be guilty of, if we should meet such a woman in this sombre 
old city!” he murmured, with a sigh. At this moment he was roused 
from his reve.y by a gentle blow on the shoulder from a lady’s fan. 
He turned quickly, and saluted, half-familiarly, half-deferentially, a 
eharming woman who had approached him. 

“Well, does my enthusiastic little cousin envy the divine Rafael 
his Fornarina?” she asked, smiling. 

“ Only so long as he does not see Anna Dacier, the most renowned 
poetess and most amiable woman of France,” he replied. 

“ You will be as successful in Rome as in Paris with your clever 
replies and your glorious voice, Nicolas Vernier, or I shall be dis- 
appointed,” she continued, gayly, “and in the sunshine of my royal 
friend’s favor you shall be consoled for not finding the maestro of 
your choice, after making this long pilgrimage. Take my advice— 
give up the search, solicit a place in the household of the queen, and 
think no more of the mysterious Antonio Caldara. You would make 
your fortune ten times as a courtier where you will once as a musi- 
cian, believe me. It would be sad to see you moulder behind a 
spinetto and an unreadable score. Have you finally succeeded in 
finding lodgings near the Palazzo Corfini ?” 

“T am as near you as I could get—Via di Coronari, directly oppo- 
site the house of Rafael, in the house of a very pretty widow.” 

“ May the saints have you, then, in their keeping! And we, too— 
we will do what little we can to make Rome and the Romans as agree- 
able as possible to our cousin and countryman. And now sit your- 
self down on that stool, and tell me what news you bring—what of 
your favorite maestro? The queen will not make her appearance 
just yet—till she does, I shall be your attentive listener, Then I 
shall have to engage in learned discussions. I fear you will find 
the time long. You will have to depend entirely on your own re- 
sources until it comes vour turn,” said she, with a roguish smile. 

She let her lithe figure sink mto the cushions of an arm-chair, 


resting her head on the high gilt back, ornamented with the Swedish | 





arms. Did she know what an attractive picture she made? What 
woman, even though she does not come from Paris, needs to be told 
that she is looking well! Anna Dacier’s hair was powdered, for she 
came from the court of Louis XIV. 

Long gray locks fell on her handsome shoulders, and a stray rose 
hung over her left ear. Her finely-moulded hands, encased in gold. 
embroidered gloves, played with a costly fan, and from under the folds 
of a heavy pink-satin robe a little foot, in a white-silk slipper with a 
high heel, crept forth so seductively, that the young Frenchman gazed 
upon her with hardly less admiration than he a few minutes before 
had contemplated the beautiful mistress of the “ Divino.” What was 
a painted Fornarina in comparison with the most celebrated poetess 
and most beautiful and graceful of all the learned women of France, 
who, as Anna Lefebre, was adored by all the young fools as well as old 
savanis? How fortunate for this brilliant young musician, that he 
should meet here in Rome the renowned Madame Dacier, who had ae. 
cepted, for a brief period, the pressing invitation of her royal friend! 
She had spent several years in the south of France, with her husband 
and children, and, before leaving Paris for that purpose, Vernier had 
been known to her only as a distant relation. Then she had no time for 
the little cousin of her husband, who was only a talented, handsome, 
merry lad. But, since then, material changes had taken place. Time 
had ripened his talents, and, when Madame Dacier returned to Paris, 
she heard with astonishment that Nicolas Vernier was not only one of 
the most dangerous disturbers of feminine peace, but as a singer and 
composer ranked among the most gifted. Full of curiosity, she sent 
immediately for him, determined to add him to the brilliant circle that 
surrounded her, but he had just left France with the view of prose. 
cuting his musical studies in Italy, and above all of profiting by the 
teaching of Antonio Caldara, whose renown, young as he was, had al- 
ready extended far beyond the narrow limits of the Peninsula. To 
his chagrin, the young musician found the maestro had left Rome, ani 
no one could tell whither he had gone. On the other hand, Vernier 
was astonished and delighted to meet his distinguished cousin; all 
the more so, as through her he could place in the hands of Queen 
Christina a letter of which he was the bearer, from Bourdelot, her 
former physician and favorite. 

““New ? I have nothing new. As for Caldara, no one seems to have 
any idea where he is,” answered Vernier. “ He has not been seen 
since the last representation of his opera ‘Argena.’ Some say he 
wanted to get rid of three or four dull pupils, others that he has re- 
turned to a deserted sweetheart in Venice, while others again are of 
opinion that he has some important work on hand, and has simply 
sought a quiet retreat until it is completed. His former lodgings on 
the Piazzo Nuova are empty. He paid the rent for a year in advance. 
‘T am going on a long journey—when I shall return I know not,’ said 
he to the landlord when he left. This is all I have been able to learn 
of him.” 

“Tell me, Nicolas Vernier, do you believe any man ever returned to 
a deserted sweetheart, if he had to go farther than out on the terrace?” 
asked the fair Parisian. 

The young man smiled, as innumerable pretty, powdered heads 
nodded to him out of the sunshine of recollection. ‘“ As for myself, I 
certainly do not believe I would undertake a very long journey for 
such a purpose,” said he; “but I would travel far in search of a 
new flame.” 

“Frankly spoken, my child! I would advise you to busy yourself 
with some such oecupation—it would shorten the tme you are com- 
pelled to wait for your lost maestro. He will reappear, however, 
sooner than you suspect. A composer whose first production created 
such a sensation, who has made himself such a favorite with all classes, 
is not likely to disappear as did St. John in the wilderness. He wh 
has feasted on the sweets of renown will not be satisfied with a repast 
of grasshoppers, as was the frugal saint. The praises and enthusiasm 
of the many are something that nothing can compensate for—no, noth- 
ing, not even the sweet delirium of love.” 

And the charming woman sunk into a profound revery. 
golden existence, her own glorious youth, presented itself to her recol- 
lection. What a sensation was created by her masterly translation of 
Terence, of Plzutus, and Anacreon !—what admiration was excited by 
the edition of Callimachus from the hand of a girl of nineteen! How 
intoxicating was the delicate appreciation of the learned Duke de 
Montausier !—how delighted she was with the inspiriting odes of the 
poet Camothes, that he dedicated to her!—how sweet was the royal 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


recognition of Louis XIV. !—and finally, what a magic charm there | 


was in the tender, almost passionate triendship of Queen Christina ! 

“How much longer do you propose to remain here?” asked 
Vernier. 

“ Another month. 
go home and help him; and then—I long to embrace my children.’ 
Here there was something peculiarly sweet and tender in her voice. 
“ When you return to Paris, do not forget to come to see us. I want 
to show you my boy. He is my best work.” 
moistened her large dark eyes. 

“J remember your daughters were perfect little jewels. 
herit their mother’s beauty,” said the young man, gallantly. 

“Qh, you will adore my boy !—But tell me, Nicolas”—and the 
expression of maternal pride suddenly gave place to one of quizzical 
merriment—" have you ever read any one of my works? Honest and 
true, have you?” 

“ Not yet, Iam ashamed to confess,” replied Vernier, with a blush ; 
“but I assure you, cousin, it is a pleasure I have long promised my- 
self. The verses of Anna Dacier offer only one of the many intel- 
lectual feasts I propose to enjoy, if I can ever rid myself of a certain 
constitutional indolence that industrious people like yourself know 
nothing of.” 

“ Well, in spite of your indolence, you shall this evening have an 
opportunity to enjoy one of these feasts, as you call them. The queen 
wishes to hear me read some of the poems of Sappho, whom I am 
just now occupied in translating. You will have an opportunity to 
hear many other things worth listening to, for this evening of the 
week her majesty devotes to receiving men and women who are known 
in the world of letters or art. You can, therefore, learn much, and 
will be in an atmosphere that ought to inspire you. Later in th 
evening you will sing something for us. The queen is fond of listen- 
ing to music after the fatigue of these intellectual tournaments. 
Remain near me, that I may avail myself of the first opportunity to 
present you. The letter of Bourdelot, the favorite of other days, will 
remind her majesty of the happiest period of her life, and will insure 
you a cordial reception. And then, was not Bourdelot the friend of 
the only man who ever found the way to Christina’s heart—” 

“Who was he?” 

“Be still! Here comes the queen. Think of some appropriate 
ballad, and—be sure you listen to my verses. But, before we end 
our ¢éte-d-téte, I will make a little confession to you, namely: I was 
not altogether truthful a moment ago. I do know of one thing that is 
sweeter even than renown, and for this one I would, at this moment, 
give the Palazzo Corfini, and my verses even—” 

“ And that one thing is— ?” 

“ A kiss from the innocent lips of my babies !” 

At an early hour the rooms were well filled. The promenaders 
came from the garden and the groups from the terrace, and formed a 
large semicircle. The major-domo of the queen’s household appeared ; 
lithe and graceful pages, dressed in the Swedish colors, moved noise- 
lessly to and fro; and the conversation and laughter became more 
subdued. With a lively interest the young musician passed in review 
the various richly-dressed figures that presented themselves to his 
observation, scanning closely the interesting faces, of which there 
were many in that intellectual assemblage. The ladies were largely 
in the minority, for the queen chose her society chiefly among the 
opposite sex; indeed, it was deemed an especial compliment for a 
lady to be admitted to her reunions. The intimate relation that ex- 
isted between Anna Dacier, the distinguished French authoress, and 
the queen, was a subject of the greatest envy on the part of the Roman 
ladies who figured in the world of letters, and they, consequently, cast 
many a malicious glance at the favored foreigner who even lived in 
the palace. 


My husband is working on the Iliad; I must 


And a maternal tear 


They in- 


This evening there were present, besides a few elderly ladies of 
honor, only the learned Veronica Maleguzzi Valoni, a proud, dignified 
woman, who once, in the presence of Cosmo di Medici and Cardinal 
Rosetti, defended, with signal success, some dogmas of the Greek 
philosophers, in the original language ; the accomplished Petronilla 
Massimi, a poetess, who belonged to the society of the so-called 
“ Arcadians,” and was known by the name of Fidelma Partenide ; the 
pretty poetess Margharitta Ottini, and the learned old painter Beatrice 
Citadella. The two latter chatted gayly with the amiable Conte Livio 
Odescalchi, while the distinguished poets Crescimbesi and Muratori 
evinced their displeasure that their celebrated colleague, Vicenzo 
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Filicaja, had taken the nearest position to the entrance of the apart 
Finally the door opened, and, leaning on the 
arm of Cardinal Azzolini, the Catholic daughter of a Protestant king 
entered. 

Christina of Sweden, the learned queen, this strange wanderer from 
the North, had now reached nearly the end of her days. Her figure 
was below the medium size; her left shoulder was considerably higher 
than the right, for which reason she, in her earlier years, preferred to 
wear men’s apparel, in order, by an artistic management of a Spanish 
mantle, to hide the deformity. Beauty was never hers; nor was her 
appearance improved by a light growth of hair on her upper lip such 
as many an unfledged youth would be proud of. 
her movements energetic and without grace. 
ter of Gustavus Adolphus had lost the roundness and smoothness of 
youth, which rendered her prominent eagle-nose still more prominent; 
and around her full lips there was a wearied expression that ap- 
proached melancholy. But her blue eyes still retained their clear, 
piercing look. Her forehead was high and broad, and her hair, once 
light-brown, but now gray, was brushed back, and covered with a lace 
kerchief. Her majesty wore a plain, dark-velvet robe, and a small 
cape of violet silk. It was said of her that love had only once entered 
her proud heart, and the celebrated Dutch philosopher and critic, Sal- 
masius, was designated as the fortunate man who won the affections 
of the prudish queen. She called him to Stockholm, but did not suc- 
ceed in retaining the savant, whose pupil she was proud of calling 
herself, above a year. During a serious illness that befell him in the 
north the princess attended him with the most touching devotion. It 
is said that she even kept up the fire in his chamber with her own 
hands. But Salmasius, absent-minded as he was out of his study, 
remembered, at the expiration of a twelvemonth, that at home in 
Leyden he had a wife and five children; he therefore separated—not 
without pain—from his royal patron. Arrived in his native country, 
he sent her “a faithful guardian of her precious health,” in the person 
of his relation, the young and amiable Dr. Bourdelot, who succeeded, 
thanks to his clever satires, brilliant wit, and extraordinary musical 
talent, in dispelling Christina’s melancholy. She received the ambas- 
sador of her friend very graciously, and immediately made him a 
member of her household. The title of “physician to her majesty 
the queen” gave him an enviable position at court, and secured him 
an ample revenue. His piquant verses, that he sang to the lute, 
diverted, and his wonderful powers of imitation enlivened, his royal 


Her voice was rough, 
The face of the daugh- 


mistress. 

As, however, in the course of time, this new foreign favorite be- 
came conspicuously arrogant and presuming, and did not hesitate to 
make the highest persons in the state the subjects of his witticisma, 
his sojourn at the Swedish court could not be of long duration. The 
queen-mother, together with the whole nobility, strenuously opposed 
his remaining longer, and finally Bourdelot was sent back to France, 
with a life annuity; and his royal mistress soon afterward started 
on a protracted tour. She left Sweden as a Protestant queen; 
in Brussels she renounced the faith of her fathers and espoused 
Catholicism ; then, as a tourist, dressed is man’s apparel, she visited 
several of the German states, and finally Rome, that was later te 
become her permanent residence, and—her grave. For Bourdelot 
Christina always retained the warmest friendship, and it was with 
great pleasure that she now received his letter recommending young 
Vernier to her favor. The queen, therefore, cn her entrance into the 
salon, remembered the bearer of the exiled favorite’s epistle, and inti- 
mated, by a nod to Madame Dacier, that she should present her cousin, 
With evident pleasure the usually cold glance of Christina rested on 
the handsome figure and fine, expressive face of the young French- 
man, and the tones of her voice assumed an unwonied softness as she 
said : 

“Tt pains me to learn that our faithful servant is ailing—he, who 
was once so full of life! His queen can fully sympathize with him. 
Age can be shunned by none of us. Our solstice is passed. Bourde- 
lot writes us that you sing many an air that he himself sang to us 
long years ago. You appear before us after a singer who is still a 
dangerous rival for you, though we hear him only in recollection. 
Later in the evening we shall be pleased to listen to you.” 

Then, with a smile, she turned away from Nicolas Vernier to 
receive the accustomed homage of her distinguished friends and 


protégés. 
The evening in the Palazzo Corfini seemed somewhat long to the 
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young musician. He was compelled to listen to strange things, the 
like of which in Paris he had never heard: terribly-learned discus- 
sions, such as, in his opinion, any Frenchman would weary of; inter- 
minable dissertations on a variety of unsettled scientific questions, 
whose solution seemed to him of not the least importance; and, 
finally, the reading of a number of poems. Fortunately for Vernier, 
he had taken a seat at a distance from the others, near an open corri- 
dor odorous with sweet-scented flowers, that led into the garden. It 
was a glorious southern night. The wax-lights within the palace 
shone scarcely so brilliantly as did the moon and stars without. 
A silvery veil floated lightly over tree and thicket; shining statues 
beckoned mysteriously with their round, white arms; misty figures 
flitted to and fro across the deserted walks; and gentle breezes, laden 
with a thousand perfumes, fanned his pensive brow. His eyelids be- 
came heavier and heavier, and the warm air invited more and more to 
the land of sweet forgetfulness. Now and then, as in a dream, he 
would turn toward the assemblage—he must hear Anna Dacier’s 
verses; but the figure of the queen seemed always farther removed. 
At first he observed her with the greatest interest. He had heard so 
much in Paris of the eccentricities of the daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus! But she no longer put her feet on the nearest chair, or 
gesticulated as energetically or talked and laughed as loud as it had 
once been her habit to do. Christina of Sweden appeared aged and 
ailing. Now she would hardly have made the reply that so horrified 
a pious bishop when he promised her a seat in heaven beside Saint 
Brigitta. “Set me rather among the clever than among the holy,” 
said she. Now she longed for quiet, and the spiritual consolations of 
Cardinal Azzolini interested her more than the most abstruse dis- 


putations or the most sublime creations in poetry or art. Now she 


collected her learned friends about her only once in the course of the 
week, instead of daily, as formerly, in order to shine in their midst, | 


in spite of her failing powers, as the most gifted and learned of them 
all. The remainder of her time she devoted to the Church. “ There 
was a time when I wished I had been a man, for I felt that I had the 
strength of one,” said she once; “but now I feel that Iam but a 
poor, weak woman, who at any price would make her peace with God 
and the world.” 

They continued to read, chat, and discuss, and the flowers to 
And now the tones of Anna Dacier’s voice were 
heard, sweet and sympathetic. Even the stern, thoughtful face of 
Azzolini became radiant as he listened. Those, then, were the cele- 
brated verses of Sappho! Nicolas Vernier roused himself again and 
again to listen; but the words seemed to become more and more dis- 
tant to his ear, as did the form of the reader to his eye. They sounded 
to him like the murmuring cf a rivulet, or the rustling of a gentle 
breeze among the leaves of an orange-grove. A delicious lassitude 
came over him; the perfume-laden air became more intoxicating; the 
Palazzo Corfini sank slowly deeper and deeper ; rose-leaves fell around 
him thick and fast. Nicolas Vernier was borne softly to the land of 
dreams. How long he remained there before he was suddenly recalled 
by a familiar voice, he could not tell. 

He felt a lute in his hands; they led him, or rather drew him, 


emit sweet odors, 


on to the moonlit terrace, and seated him gently in a niche canopied | 


with creeping plants. 

“ Now, sing so divinely that you touch the coldest heart,” whis- 
pered his charming cousin, “and thus make some amends for your 
offences, or—never hope for pardon !” 

The young musician ran his fingers lightly over the strings of the 
lute, and sang—half dreaming still—an old Italian song, that tells of 
the sweetness and fickleness of woman's love, with the melancholy 
refrain : 


” 


“ Non son rosa senza spine. 


The song and picture were in harmony with the night—the mel- | 


ody soft and pleasing, the words pungent and passionate—but before 
such an audience Nicolas Vernier had never sung it. What a group! 

On the terrace stood a large, richly-ornamented, antique arm-chair. 
The queen now occupied it, surrounded by velvet cushions. Behind 
this improvised throne stood a group of cavaliers, while Cardinal 


Azzolini was seated on a low chair at the left of his royal friend. The | 
ladies sat on the steps at the feet of the queen, and encouraged the | 


young stranger with their smiles and glances; the pages, with their 
pretty faces and graceful figures, leaned against the balustrades, and 
peered inquisitively through the shrubbery and creeping vines. Anna 
Dacier rested her head on her hand, and looked beyond the garden 


of Corfini Palace, into the far, far-off distance. At this moment it 
was not the poetess who dreamed, but the mother—she thought of 
her dear little ones, and home! : 

And, as the moon shone on all these different heads, how each in 
its way appeared handsome and interesting under the sky of this clear 
Italian night and with these surroundings! But was it the silvery 
rays of the moon alone that lent this youthful and joyous halo to the 
brow of the queen, or was it the tones of the old, familiar song, that, 
sung by the sweet tenor voice of Vernier, seemed to come from the 
distant past, bearing with them happy recollections—chi lo sa ? 

When the singer finished, he was overwhelmed with applause, 
But Christina was not content with applauding simply; she rose, and 
with almost youthful elasticity approached Vernier. From « large 
vase that stood near his seat she took a rose, and, breaking the thorns 
off its stem, she said, smiling: 

“T thank you, monsieur; you sing our favorite song almost as 
well as I used to hear it sung. But it lies—this cynical song!” she 
added ; “for I tell you there is a love that is eternal, and—there are 
roses without thorns.” 

Vernier kneeled as she spoke, and received with delight the rose 
from the hand of her majesty. All this seemed to him as a blissful 
dream. He was almost tempted to pull one of his dark locks, to see 
if he was really awake. Whata triumph! A reai queen had given 
to him, the youthful and obscure musician, a rose without thorns! 
So his usual good fortune with the fair sex did not, in a foreign land, 





desert him. At home he had been partial to the society of queens; 


| but they were only such queens as the charming Diamentine, the 


queen of the Italian Theatre, the beautiful Marinette and the pretty 


| Cortezza, the reigning favorites and rivals of the Théatre du Palais 


Royal. They, too, had often presented him with roses, but never, 
never—senza spine / 

Again Anna Dacier touched him gently on the shoulder with her 
fan. 

“Do you propose to stand here all night?” she asked, smiling. 


| ** Do you not see that the queen has withdrawn, and that supper has 


been announced? Now, I believe there are such things as roses 


| without thorns,” she continued, pointing to the rose he held in his 


hand, while she leaned familiarly on his arm; “but still more do I 
believe that good fortune may come to us in our dreams. You, too— 
do you not? But now, what interests me more, how did you like my 
verses, mon petit cousin ?” 


Late, very late, that night, the young musician, like au intoxicated 


| butterfly, sauntered forth from the Palazzo Corfini into the still, nar- 


row Via de Coronari. Sleep had been entirely driven from his eyes. 
He stepped out on the balcony of his lodgings ; his pulse beat /empe 
prestissimo, and his cheeks glowed from excitement. The female fig 
ures he had seen this evening flitted to and fro before him, as ins 
mazy dance, while Queen Christina leaned familiarly on the luxurious 
shoulder of the most charming woman in the world—the beautiful 
Fornarina. The house of Rafael, with its closely-curtained windows, 
each of which had a little balcony, stood dark and silent before him. 
Only in the room that is shown as having once been the studio of the 
“ Divino,” a faint light was visible. Was it the departed genius, who 
had returned in spirit to visit the scene of his labors and his joys? 
Vernier hastily sought his lute; he would sing again the sparkling 
song that had so delighted them all at the Palazzo Corfini. At first 
in low tones, then louder and fuller, he sang out into the silent night: 
“Non son rosa senza spine.” 

But what was that? What did he see? Was this a night of 
wonders? Did he dream again, as during the reading of Sappho ? 
Across the way, in the small house of Rafael, that looked by day a8 
| though a foot never crossed its threshold, a window opened slowly, 
the heavy curtain was cautiously pushed aside, and the soft light of 
the moon shone full on the face of—Rafael’s Fornarina ! 

Yes, it was indeed Fornarina—this faultless figure was no other 
than hers. The head of the portrait in the Palazzo Corfini, in every 
feature, was there, opposite Vernier—the low forehead, under a pro- 
| fusion of rich, dark hair; the delicately-formed ngge; the seductive 
lips ; the round, olive, half-draped shoulders—and between him and 
this lovely apparition there was only the narrow Via de Coronari! 
With what expression, what fire, he sang the second stanza ! Oh, he 
| would have sung the whole night through, till the morning sun was 
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high in the heavens, if with his song he could have retained his soli- 
tary listener! But, much as there was of unction and soul in his 
song, in the middle of the third stanza the beautiful Fornarina nodded, 
smiled, and—disappeared. 
How long it seemed until morning came, and he could ask his land- 
lady about her fair neighbor! And how unsatisfactory was the in- 
formation he got from the usually loquacious Widow Fidalma! She 
knew only that the house opposite had been occupied, for some 
nonths, by a tyrannical brother with his “ passably pretty ” sister, and 
that he watched her with Argus-eyes, lest she should marry and 
demand her share of the little fortune that belonged to them jointly. 
‘He hates the very sight of men, and especially of musicians,” added 
he pretty widow, glancing at her lodger, “ and, therefore, has no ser- 
vant, besides the maid of the signora, but an old, deaf woman, who 
oes to her own home at night. No man is allowed to step foot in- 
side the house. But, not long ago, the old woman, who took care 
the signor’s rooms, died, and the tyrant has finally, in his neces. 
sity, begged me to find him another servant, if possible one who is 
deaf. Thus far I have not succeeded, although I should be very glad 
to oblige the monster, if it were only on account of his handsome 
eyes. Deaf servants are not so easily found—the world grows daily 
The servants of nowadays all have eyes and ears, and see 
and hear more than is at all times desirable ; and, as for fidelity—the 
present generation don’t know what it means,” 
with an arch smile. 
The longer Fidalma spoke, the more radiant became the face of 
her listener. And, when she finally paused, Vernier uttered a cry of 
joy, clasped the ample figure of the widow in his arms, and imprinted 


worse, 


concluded. the widow, 


| 
a fervent kiss on her rosy lips. Such a liberty would certainly have | 
excited her just indignation, if he had not at this moment—as she | 
said—looked the very image of her dear departed Angelo. What | 


wonder she could not find words to chide! 
“ Fidalma mia, I am deaf,and dumb besides, if you will,” he cried, | 
“Come with me into the garden, and I will tell you 


what consumes me!” 


highly excited. 
As no one listened, what passed between the 

two in the garden is not known; certain it is, however, that it was a 

long time before they could come to an understanding. 

But before evening the widow, strangely enough, had found a deaf 
and even dumb servant for her neighbor, and just at nightfall she en- 
tered the casa of Rafael with a tall, awkward, plainly-dressed woman, 
whom she recommended to the signor as the best and most reliable 
of ail the serving-women in the Holy City. 

The light in the room, where they were received, was already dim 
and uncertain; but in the little garden, that could be seen through a 
back window, sat in the soft evening sunlight under an arbor, half 
concealed by the foliage, the beauteous Fornarina, leaning back com- 
fortably, while her delicate fingers were busy netting threads of silk 
and gold. The picture so interested the new waiting-woman, that she | 
seemed to be wholly absorbed by it. Fortunately, the signor himself 
appeared somewhat in haste and preoccupied, otherwise he would 
hardly have engaged, without more questioning and reflection, the 
strange figure that accompanied the widow. 

“Well, how did she please you?” asked Fidalma, when in her 
modest little salon she relieved the new waiting-woman—her insane 
lodger—of her hood. 

. O Fidalma mia, the sister of the barbarian is more than an angel 
—she is the living, the corporeal Fornarina, who, in spite of heaven 
ind earth, must and shall be mine! And do you know that my good 
fortune rarely deserts me; indeed, it never has yet! Did I not find 
you, most beautiful and lovely of inconsolable widows ? ” 

“Silence !” cried Fidalma, not knowing whether she should smile 


or appear vexed. “If you did not at times look so like my dear 
Angelo—” 


“T know, I know!” interrupted Vernier. “ But how could your 
Angelo forsake such a woman to seek another in heaven? He will 
meet with none to compare with you. I find only one—the lovely 
Fornarina over the way!” , 

“ Flatterer! you are a deceiver, like all the men! But I confess | 
to you, that the signor pleases me exceedingly. How young he is, | 
and how gentle and thoughtful he looks—not at all like a tyrant!” 

“IT don’t know how he looks,” said the young musician. “How | 
could you expect me to look at a man, when two of the most beauti- | 
ful women on earth are at the same time within the range of my 
vision? But now give me quickly an idea how one handles a broom. 





original desire to win her returns. 


Oh, what a glorious adventure! Never did I engage in one to com- 
pare with it. What will Anna Dacier say?” 

The following morning, while brother and sister were at mass, 
Nicolas Vernier began the discharge of his new duties with all the 
confidence peculiar to him. The old deaf servant supplied him with a 
variety of sweeping, dusting, and scrubbing implements, and then led 
him into a large room, where she gave him to understand, by signs, that 
he was to put every thing in the best possible order, and to keep it 
so. She also impressed upon him that he was not, above all things, 
to touch a book or a paper, and that he must make haste, so as to be 
through when the signor returned from mass. Finally, she left him 
alone. 

Who would have recognized Nicolas Vernier, the elegant Parisian 
gallant, the cousin of the famous Anna Dacier, in this strange dis- 
guise! The incipient beard, @ la Henri Quatre, had been sacrificed— 
what would he not have done to breathe under the same roof with a 
Fornarina! The dress and bodice the widow had lent him were too 
short and too wide, and the feet of the new waiting-woman were any 
thing but Cinderellic, while the kerchief around.his breast and shoul- 
ders fell in innumerable suspicious folds, and nothing could be more 
unbecoming than the big hood that Fidalma had provided him with. 
In a word, the new waiting-woman was, in her appearance, very far 
from being fascinating. 





Vernier examined the apartment carefully, and with great interest. 
The room looked toward the north, and had undoubtedly once been 
the studio of Rafael. Large chestnut-trees shaded the two windows 
that looked into the garden. A writing-table stood before one of 
them; shelves, covered with books, lined the walls ; here and there a 
chair, together with an antique chest, on which lay a richly-inlaid 
lute, and, to the great delight of the young musician, in one corner, 
near the writing-table, stood a spinetto. Near by fell the folds of a 
heavy curtain, that was half thrown back, and led into an elegantly- 
appointed apartment, which was evidently occupied by a woman. Did 
Fornarina once smile here on her beloved Rafael, or had some other 
beautiful woman been the occupant of the room? The intruder 
mused over this query for a moment, and then turned toward the 
table, which was covered with numberless written sheets. “‘ Santa 
Cecelia ! these are notes!” he cried. He examined more closely, and 
a cry of joy escaped the lips of the dumb, ungainly waiting-woman. 
The broom fell from her hands—there lay a complete score of the 
opera “ Argene,” and at the end was written, in large, bold letters, 
the name—Antonio Caldara. It was evidently the same hand that 
wrote the notes on another sheet, which was scarcely dry. The young 
musician trembled in every limb, while he made another and more 
careful comparison. There was no room for doubt—he had found 
the long longed-for and long sought-after maestro. 

Weeks had passed. In the Palazzo Corfini, one evening, Nicolas 
Vernier sat opposite his distinguished friend, and made her the con- 
fidante of his troubled heart. Over his handsome face hung a cloud ; 
he was evidently greatly excited. “I can endure it no longer, cousin,” 
he cried. ‘To-morrow I will throw aside the accursed hood, appear 
before Antonio Caldara in my real character, and beg him to receive 
me as a pupil; and you, cousin, must be my intercessor, for I feel that 
my usual good fortune has forsaken me. I have lost my wonted 
audacity ; it is not Fornarina, however, who has robbed me of it, but 
her melancholy brother. A look from his full, clear eyes, as he some- 
times glances at me hastily, when I am late with my work, as I am 
almost daily, confuses me, and I am heartily ashamed of my decep- 
tion. It tortures me to think that I secretly, without his knowledge 
and consent, have access to immortal productions and learn so much 
from him ; it seems to me little less than a theft, and yet I cannot 
resist the temptation. What a delight it is, to follow and study his 
sublime thoughts ! 

“ The oratorio, on which he is at present engaged, will be a wonder. 
He calls it, ‘Ré del Dolore.’ Every morning I read and study the 
work of the previous day. How industrious he is, and how idle is 
Nicolas Vernier! He has begun a passage for four voices of marvel- 
ous beauty. Sometimes, toward evening, he sits down to the spinetto 
and plays, and then, without his knowing it, a figure, in female ap- 
parel, listens spell-bound at his door. Will you believe me when I 
tell you that, at such times, I almost forget the beautiful Fornarina ? 
Of course, when I see her, which, unfortunately, is only seldom, all my 
If she only did not stand in such 
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iear of her brother! Why should she not meet me half-way, as so 
many others have done before her ? 

“You, like most men, are not modest in your demands, my little 
cousin,” said Anna Dacier, laughing. ‘“ How shall the poor prisoner 
suspect, in the awkward, ungainly waiting-woman, the elegant Nicolas 
Vernier, whom, ’tis said, and with some truth, I fear, the women have 
But tell me, does the maestro treat your idol badly ?” 

“Far from it. His manner toward her is tender in the extreme, 
and she is almost always at his side. When he composes, she fre- 
quently stands and looks over his shoulder as naively as a loving child, 
or she sits at the window, like a beautiful picture, and throws crumbs 
to a flock of pigeons that frequent the garden.” 

“ My advice is to try your luck without further delay, cousin. I hardly 
think you will need my aid, although I am ready, at any time, to do 
any thing I can for you. The queen sends a greeting to you, and takes 
a lively interest in your strange adventure. She is still confined to her 
room. I fear that this is the last autumn she will pass at Corfini. We 
shall soon lose our gifted and generous friend. But she wishes to see | 0 
your Fornarina, when you shall have won her ; she is curious to see | 0 
if she is really so like Rafael’s picture. And now come into the | 0 
garden; we will gather some roses for the queen. She is so fond of | y 
them, even with the thorns!” 


spoiled. 


“ 


On the following morning, Antonio Caldara had made no progress 


re drive me away. 
but first let me play to you what I have written.” 


tre 
Dolore.” And nearer and nearer came Caldara. When the quartet 


was finished, he threw his arms around the performer and cried, in a 
tone that bespoke his admiration more even than did his words: 


enough for that. 


maestro, see first if this be badly done. If it does not please you, then 


I have just finished your quartet. I will confess all, 


And the young Frenchman sat down to the spinetto, that fairly 
mbled under his hands as he played the quartet of the “ Ré del 


Whoever you are, your composition is excellent. I could not have 


done better, perhaps not so well.” 


Vernier was overjoyed, and hastened to make a clean confession, 


or nearly so; he deemed it advisable to say nothing, at present, of 
his infatuation for the fair Fornarina. “ Now do not send me from you,” 
he concluded; “let me remain near you, work with you. I would 
marry and fix my residence permanently here in Rome.” 


“Marry!” echoed Caldara, with a smile. “There is always time 
He who would accomplish any thing in the world 
f art, has no time to think of matrimony. I assure you, my friend, 
othing disturbs me so, as to have a pair of bright eyes looking over 
ne’s shculder—a pair of eyes you can’t send away, and wouldn’t if 
ou could. Believe me, this quartet, that you have finished in so 


masterly a manner, would have been completed long ago, if—” 


At this moment, the faultless head of the living Fornarina appeared 


at the door. She uttered a faint cry, paused a moment, and fixed her 
wondering eyes on the strange group; then she burst into a silvery 


with the quartet that so excited Vernier’s enthusiasm, nor did another 
laugh and came forward, radiant with merriment and curiosity. 


day add a single bar to it, and still the maestro sat, as usual, at his 
table, pen in hand, seemingly lost in thought. That evening, accord- 
ing to Fidalma, a messenger arrived at the little, silent house, and the 
next morning the “ signor” and his sister went out earlier than usual. 


“Tt is he who sang the ballad of the roses and thorns, by moon- 


light,” said she, in a low tone. ‘“ Where were my eyes?” 


“Turned far too little in my direction,” replied Vernier. 
“ Confession for confession,” said Caldara, smiling, as he drew the 


The deaf waiting-woman again forgot, as often before, her duties, al- 
though she had frequently been given to understand that the mistress of beautiful figure toward him. You see here, not my sister, but my dear 
little wife Teresa, whom I was compelled to steal away from Venice, 


the house was far from being pleased with the untidy appearance of her 
brother’s room, while he had often complained of finding his music 
disarranged. To-day a general renovation was to be undertaken, as 
the old woman intimated by signs that the “ signor ” would not return 


so early as usual. That was welcome intelligence. True, Vernier, in 


to prevent their forcing her to become a nun. Does the man live who 
would have suffered it? It is said that she is very like Rafael’s For- 
narina; I do not think so. To me she is like only one, my dear 
Teresa, and is a thousand times more lovely than the renowned mis- 
tress of the “ Divino.” Fora whole year I guarded my stolen treasure 


obedience to his colleague’s instructions, poured a bucket of water on 
the floor; but then, in order to escape the flood, he fled to the writing- closely, concealed her from every eye; but now we are free, for the 
cruel old uncle, whom we feared, is dead. To-morrow I shall quit 


table. As he had done so often before, he turned over the leaves of 
the madrigals a guattri voci con organo, of the “ Regina ceeli,” of the 
“ Magnificat,” @ guattri voci, and hummed the charming cantata a voci 
sola: 

“ Angelette che volate,” 
and, finally, he seated himself, in sweet forgetfulness, to see what 
progress the maestro was making with the chorus a capella. To his 
surprise, not a note had been added. But Vernier read again and 
again, with ever-increasing delight, the score of his unconscious teacher. 
And now, as one in a dream, he seized a pen and added bar after bar 
to. the unfinished quartet. He had thrown off the hood, and his hand- 
some head rose uncovered out of the folds of his bosom kerchief. It 
was so delightfully still! Without, the sun poured his burning rays 
on the narrow Via de Coronari and the Roma nobilis; but in the 
study of Antonio Caldara it was refreshingly cool. The windows look- 
ing into the little garden were open, gay-colored butterflies fluttered 
about the room, and Fornarina’s pigeons cooed under the porch. 
More and more Vernier became oblivious to the world around him; 
he worked on as though he had been at home, as though he had taken 
possession of the Rafael house, and had no reason to fear an interrup- 
tion. It would not have surprised him now to see the beautiful For- 
narina look over his shoulder as his lovely wife. He even looked 
around now and then, in his ecstatic dream, half-expecting to see her. 
Hour after hour passed—he thought and wrote, and wrote and thought. 
At intervals he would hum a few bars, and more than once he seated 
himself hastily at the spinetto and struck an accord or two; then his 
pen would fly with increased rapidity over the virgin sheets. At last 
he pushed them from him. A triumphant radiance lighted up his 
features, and, drawing a long breath, he exclaimed: “ Fintsnep!” 

“ Yes, finished also between you and me!” at this moment cried 

a voice, tremulous with indignation. 
Vernier turned quickly—before him stood Caldara. 
“Who are you, why this disguise, what have you been doing there?” 
For a moment the audacious Nicolas was speechless and deathly 
pale, but his Parisian assurance quickly came to the rescue. He rose, 
and, reaching out the sheets he had just filled, said calmly: “ Caro 





this asylum. 
house, and there present her to the world.” 





I shall conduct my little wife in triumph to my own 


. . . 


A few weeks after this discovery, Antonio Caldara appeared with 


his wife, in obedience to the express desire of Queen Christina, 
at the Palazzo Corfini, and the charming Teresa stood beside the cele 
brated picture. 


They were all astonished at the remarkable like- 
ness of Madame Caldara to the beautiful baker-girl, whose head Ra- 
fael, two centuries before, had adorned with immortality. 

Poor Nicolas Vernier! This evening was a severer trial for him 
than was the one when he was condemned to listen to the learned dis- 
cussions and the verses of Sappho! And he could not even get to 
sleep; no, not even into the least little doze! He sang again, at the 
request of the queen, the song of the thornless roses. But this time 
his eyes, full of melancholy passion, rested on the living Fornarina, 
and never had he sung more from heart to heart. Did the lovely lis 
tener divine the secret of his pathos? What does not a woman d- 
vine, that transpires within her own little heart-world, and, above all, 
a Fornarina? A bewitching, and, to the close observer, I doubt not 
—pardon me, fair reader—a slightly triumphant smile played about 
her rosy lips, and her cheeks glowed; but she did not venture to raise 
her long, dark lashes, and exchange glances with the singer. 

“Poor little cousin,” whispered Anna Dacier, “would that this 
rose had been yours, even if it has thorns!” 


In April, of the year 1689, the strong-minded daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus died at Rome, in the Corfini Palace, and Nicolas Vernier ac 
companied his sorrowing friend, Madame Dacier, back to Paris. 
For months the young musician had worked very industriously, 
with Caldara; but, near Fornarina, he never succeeded in schooling 
himself into perfect indifference, much as he endeavored to do 80, and 
frequently, as he was convinced, that there were many pretty womel 
in Rome, who stood ready, at any moment, to console him for the loss 
of the one. He never entirely forgot her; not, however, because he 
lost her, but because he never won her! Only over what he finds @ 
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be beyond his reach, does the heart of a man mourn longer than from | 


sunrise to sunset ; what he has possessed and lost, he quickly forgets. 

It was not until he arrived in Paris, until he heard Diamantine’s 
silvery laugh, until Marietta pulled his ears for his little misdemeanors, 
and Cortozza saluted him with, “Vive la joie!” that his heart was 
really lighter. 

He became a distinguished musician, and worthily so, for he truly 
loved his art, and was a careful and conscientious student. 

To become a serious suitor he never found either time or inclina- 
pation, nevertheless a pair of handsome eyes often looked over his 
shoulder as he worked, but they were eyes of various colors. 
narina he sometimes spoke with Anna Dacier, between whom and him- 
self there always existed, not only great mutual admiration, but the 
liveliest sympathy, and few have needed sympathy more than she, for 
more than the usual share of life’s ills were hers. Death robbed her 
of her only son, her darling boy, and her two daughters disappeared 
behind a convent’s walls. After a few short years, Anna Dacier was 
no longer the gay and happy woman we have seen gathering roses at 
Corfini. In her declining years, naught remained to her but the cold, 
odorless, hard-earned laurel-crown of the poetess. The woman was a 
bankrupt in the joys that solace age! 

Nicolas Vernier was more favored. To the end of his days, roses 
bloomed as plentifully in his path as they did in the garden of the 
Roman palazzo; but the rose he received from Queen Christina was 
the only one of them all 
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THE POISON OF ASPS: 
A NOVELETTE. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS CHURCR). 
“The poison of asps is under their lips.” 


* A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.”’ 
TENNYSON. 
CHAPTER X. 

Ber the questions, if ready, were not immediately forthcoming. 
The baby Claude had created a divertissement in his mother’s favor by 
tumbling out of his high chair that morning, and cutting open his 
forehead against an iron fender, so that Mrs. Archer, who had left 
London by an early train, arrived to find the whole household in an 
uproar, and the various members of it too much occupied in suggest- 


ing remedies, and quelling her distress by reiterated assurances that it | 


had been the fault of no one, to inquire after the welfare of her invalid 
friend, or what she had been doing during their separation. 
But when the tumult and fear had somewhat subsided—when it 


had been ascertained, beyond doubt, that the little boy’s wound was | 


not so dangerous as had been at first imagined, and the ladies had 
comforted each other with the idea that a scar rather added to, than 
detracted from, the beauty of a man, and that it was a mercy it had 
been no worse—then Eugenia, having leisure to think of something 
else besides the first sickening view of her baby’s bleeding forehead, 
began .o note with surprise, that neither Mrs. Beale nor Marion had 
asked a single question relative to the illness of Annie Turner, nor 
where she had stayed, nor what done, during her absence from Ash 
Grove. Every time they opened their lips, she expected to hear some 
inquiry of the sort; but neither mother nor daughter spoke on any 
but the most indifferent subjects, and a strange fear commenced to 
creep up about her heart that all had been discovered. Indeed, the 
excitement consequent on little Claude’s accident being over, she per- 
ceived a remarkable alteration in the manner of both of them; Mrs. 
Beale being silent, and treating Marion as though there was a quarrel 
between them; and Mrs. Elliot, though scarcely less affectionate than 
usual, seemingly absorbed by some perplexing trouble of her own. 
Only Amy rema‘ned the same as she had been, and was apparently no 
partaker in the family mystery; and as the hours went on, and no 
change seemed likely to take place, Eugenia felt she must have some 
explanation from them, even though it should prove the ruin of her 
cause. She stood alone by the dining-room fire, after the luncheon 
(much delayed b7 the confusion of the morning) had been cleared away, 
thinking over this. The meal had been a most uncomfortable one, 
Amy’s voice being the only sound which broke its cheerless formality ; 


Of For- | 


and even she had evidently been tutored not to speak of the forbidden 
subject, for the name of Turner never passed her lips, and Eugenia 
too much dreaded the consequences it would entail to be the one to 
broach it. Yet, she was proud; and though she knew herself worthy 
of being respected, could not stand suspicion. And when her mother 
and sister had filed out of the dining-room without a single expression 
| of interest in what concerned her—past, present, or future—and even 
| Amy had been called away from her side, as though pollution lay in 
contiguity, she remained by the fireplace, brooding over her wrongs, 
and wondering how far she might dare to resent them. Did they 
suspect her? was it possible that by her weakness or carelessness she 
had betrayed her husband, and placed him at the mercy of her rela- 
tions, with whom, though strangers, he had never been a favorite ? 
Or, was it the mystery of her proceedings alone which had given 
offence, and was she no longer a welcome visitor at Ash Grove? At 
the latter thought, Eugenia’s cheeks burnt more than at the former. 
That attacked her fears, but this her pride, and stung her to the quick. 
If her presence were no more desired there, she would go; she cared 
not whither, nor to what fate, so that she removed herself and her 
children from the curse of receiving hospitality grudgingly bestowed. 
But then, again, she pondered—with her pretty foot upon the fender, 
and her eyes, bent in painful thought, upon the flickering tire—words, 
an explanation, a quarrel, wLat might they not lead to? into what a 
depth of misery might they not plunge her husband—into what a 
labyrinth of deceit herself? Eugenia knew but too well the crime of 
which Henry Archer had been guilty—she knew the penalty attendant 
on a discovery of that crime; and he had taken care to paint it to her 
imagination in the worst of colors. And with that recollection, all 
idea of resenting an expression of the feelings called forth by her own 
mysterious conduct faded away. She had deserved it, she said to her- 
self; she had stooped to meanness and falsehood, though for his sake, 
and she must bear the consequences. No wonder they despised her ; 
no wonder they could not find it in their hearts to give her weleome— 
who could do so? Who, under existing circumstances, could believe 
in or trust her? No one! 

But then her heart echoed interrogatively, “No one?” and a warm 
glow rose up into her pale, faded cheeks as she whispered softly, “ ex- 
cept one, and I believe he would, thank God!” 

And the softening influence of a love which had never been in- 
dulged in, which had been born of despair and lived without hope, 
had yet the power to enable her to subdue all feelings but such as 
were antagonistic to herself, and to creep humbly up-stairs with the 
intention of seeking comfort in the society of the little children who 








still believed in her. 

Her way led past her mother’s bedroom, in which, even before she 
reached it, she could discern the sound of wrangling and expostulat- 
ing voices ; and, as she placed her foot upon the landing opposite, the 
door burst open, and with the exclamation, “ Why not ask Eugenia 
herself? is it fair to withhold the knowledge of such an accusation 
from her?” Marion stood upon the threshold, much confounded at 
seeing who had overheard her question. 

But Eugenia remained perfectly calm, 

“Here I am,” she answered, “ready to reply to any accusation 
brought against me. Let me know what it is, Marion!” 

She saw that the moment of her fate was come, and she felt like a 
wild animal driven to bay. 

Mrs. Elliot looked infinitely distressed. 

“T had no idea you were so close at hand,” she said, apologeti- 
cally ; “‘ but I am sure that you would rather be treated with openness 
—that you can have nothing to conceal.—Mamma!” she continued, 
reéntering the bedroom, with her sister at her heels, “ here is Eugenia 

herself! She overheard my words, and wishes to have an explanation 
of them; now, at all events, we shall see the matter settled —And 
| remember, Eugenia,” she added, firmly, as she turned toward her 
with indignant eyes, “that I believe nothing of it !—that I feel it to be 
an infamous falsehood from beginning to end, and that it is but on a 

| par with the rest of Antoinette’s conduct!” 
“ Hush, !” said Eugenia, gently ; “ you should never make 





Marion ! 
sure of any thing in this world—Mamma! what is it that you have 
heard of me ?—it is only fair that I should hear it also. 

“Tt was not in the slightest degree necessary that you should 
have been told of it at all, Eugenia,” replied Mrs. Beale, who held 
an opened letter in her hand. “ Your sister, Antoinette, writes to 
me confidentially, as a daughter should do to her mother; and, 
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had it not been for the ill-timed haste of your sister Marion, her con- 
fidence would have been respected. J should not have been the one 
to break it.” 

“ You would have kept this letter from Eugenia,” interrupted Mrs. 
Elliot, hotly, “and gone on forever suspecting that the libellous 
stories contained in it were true; but I know them to be false, and 
Antoinette should either prove her words, or be made to acknowledge 
that they are so.—Eugenia, darling !”"—with a sudden return of her 
old tenderness—“ pray don’t tremble like this ; you have but to open 
your mouth, to tell us that they are untrue.” 

But all Eugenia said was, “ Let me hear them.” 

She had advanced toward her mother by this time, and the door 
had been closed behind her, They were alone—Marion, Mrs. Beale, 
and herself; and she stood opposite to them like a criminal arraigned 
at the bar of justice. 

“ You have to thank your sister Marion for this!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Beale, as she unfolded and prepared to read the letter which she held ; 
“this is entirely her doing, and she must take the consequences upon 
herself.” 

“T am ready to do so,” interposed Mrs. Elliot. She laid her hand, 
as though protectingly, upon Eugenia’s for a moment as she spoke; 
but the other shrunk away from her, and chose to stand alone. 

“T received this letter,” continued Mrs. Beale, “this morning. It 
was written openly, as my dear Antoinette always writes to me, and, 
doubtless, without an idea that it would be shown all round the family 
circle.” 

“So likely!” said Marion; “as though it had not been penned 
with that express intention!” 

“ But in an evil moment,” continued Mrs. Beale, “ having permitted 
your sister Marion to peruse it, this is the result!” And with that 
she waved her hand all round the room, as though to call the bedposts, 
and other intelligent articles present, to witness that she washed her 
hands of the responsibility. 

“ How it came about,” replied Eugenia, “ signifies nothing. I have 
been told too much, or too little. I must insist upon hearing the con- 
tents of that letter.” 

“Oh! I have no desire to keep them from you,” said her mother, 
nervously, for she was very doubtful how the ordeal would end for her 
beloved Antoinette; “but of one thing I am certain, whether these 
reports are true or false—” 

“Mamma!” how can you insinuate even a doubt upon the subject ?” 
exclaimed Marion. “ How could they be true? If it were possible, 
Eugenia would no longer be Eugenia to us! I would as soon suspect 
myself.” 

“Whether they are true or false,” repeated Mrs. Beale, with an 
obstinacy which she knew would further irritate Mrs, Elliot, “I am 
sure of one thing, that your dear sister must have had very good 
authority for repeating them to me; and that if an error has been 
committed, it is on the part of those who fabricated and told them to 
her. Having heard them, I consider she is perfectly justified in writ- 
ing them to me.” 

“ Perfectly,” said Eugenia, who, in the face of her mother’s dubious 
glances and Marion’s unsuspicious trust, felt as though she were pass- 
ing over hot ploughshares ; “but let me hear them. I cannot say if 
they are false, until I know what they are.” 

At this Mrs. Elliot heaved a profound sigh, which cut her sister to 
the heart; and Mrs. Beale, having directed one searching glance at 
the pale, patient face before her, settled her spectacles to her comfort, 
and commenced to read the somewhat lengthy epistle which she held. 

“ Hum !—‘ Thanks for the money ’—‘ dance at the Assembly Rooms’ 
—*‘ white satin’—‘ wretched children got the mumps ’—that’s not it,” 
she murmured, running her eye down the first page. “‘You never 
mentioned ’—ah! here it is; ‘You never mentioned to me that Euge- 
nia had been to town again. Who did she go to see? Charley Os- 
wald, who met her at the station (by appointment, I presume, only he 
won't say so, he is so very deep about all his little affaires du ceur), 
says she was driven in the direction of the Strand. Who lives in the 
Strand?’ Does Mr. Geoffrey Carden ?’—” 

At this juncture, Marion exclaimed, “Shameful!” and her quick 
breathing showed how she repudiated the calumny; but Eugenia only 
turned a shade paler than before, and pressed her lips firmly together 
as she said, in a low voice: 

“Go on.” 

“* You will cail me very suspicious, dear old mumsey,’” continued 





Mrs. Beale, still reading from Antoinette’s letter, “‘but I am not 
writing without good authority for what I say. -I have so often been 


| accused of flirting myself—not by you, dear mother, but by certain of 


your household ’—Ah, indeed! so she has, and most unjustly,” said 
Mrs. Beale, par parenthése, and with a side-glance at the delinquent 
Marion—“ ‘that I think it is but fair to myself to let you know that 
others go on just as badly, if not worse, than I do. Not that I should 
wish to say a word against my sister Eugenia (what object could I have 
in doing so?), only people will be ill-natured enough to talk about such 
things, and I should like to be able to refute all rumors. Mr. Carden 
is in England’”—at this sentence, Mrs. Archer’s sudden start and 
change of color were but too patent to both her companions—“ ‘ and 
Eugenia is in constant communication with some unknown correspond- 
ent, whom she addresses as “ P. Q., Post-office, Charing Cross” (this, 
I am sure, she will not deny to you), which, added to the fact that 
Mr. Carden is well known to have been a great admirer of hers in Cal- 
cutta, will, of course, give room for all sorts of speculations. I don't 
say her late trip to London was to see Geoffrey Carden, but it would 
be satisfactory to be able to say, positively, whom she did visit, if only 
to stop the suggestions of that wretch Charley Oswald, who, I believe, 
derives considerable aid from the green-eyed monster in inventing and 
propagating his wicked little rumors.’ ” 

“ Mamma, mamma! pray stop!” exclaimed Marion, who noted with 
horror the changes in her sister’s countenance. “It is too shameful, 
too insulting ; we should not have subjected Eugenia to such a terrible 
ordeal. Darling!” she continued, throwing her arm about the form 
which seemed to stagger backward and be about to drop; “I don't 
believe it—we neither of us believe a word of it; it is a wicked fabri- 
cation, from beginning to end! I know you have not been quite open 
with us, Eugenia—you must have had your own reasons, dearest, for 
not being so; but ¢Ais can never be true. You would not have come 
among us; you would not have let me introduce Amy to your society, 
if you had had so dreadful a secret on your mind! Speak, Eugenia! 
speak, darling! tell mamma that it is false; and that if you have any 
thing to conceal from us, it is nothing which need raise a blush for 
you or for ourselves. 

“ Eugenia, Eugenia!” exclaimed Marion, as she darted after her 
and barred her egress; “where are you going? why do you not 
speak? We are waiting for your answer. Good God! is it possible 
that you cannot give it?” 

“ What am I expected to say ?” at last, she hoarsely whispered. 

“ Say /—say that it is false; that Captain Oswald did not meet 
you at the station! That you went to town to see the Turners, and 
stayed with them during your absence! and that you do not corre- 
spond with any man under a feigned name! Say that you are true, 
Eugenia ; that you are what we believe you to be; that you have not 
deceived us.” 

“T cannot!” * 

The words were said in so low a voice as to be scarcely audible; 
yet they appeared to ring through the chamber-walls, far out into the 
distance, and to become patent to the world. With that “ cannot” 
Eugenia Archer seemed to herself to have told the history of her 
life. 

“ You cannot !” 

The exclamation came from both mother and daughter at the same 
moment, and in accents of equal surprise, for, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Beale’s vaunted confidence in her dear Antoinette, she had never 
really thought that the fault lay with Mrs. Archer. The intonation 
of their voices—the mixture of astonishment, incredulity, and con- 
tempt, which it conveyed—raised Eugenia from the state of death- 
like despair into which she had been sinking, and, with her old spirit 
of pride in the ascendant, she raised herself from the bedpost against 
which she was leaning, and advanced toward her mother. 

“T see of what you both suspect me,” she said, with a curling Jip, 
which formed a strange contrast to her late humility, “and perhaps I 
am not in a position to refute your suspicions. But ask me what 
questions you choose, before I go hence, and I will answer them. I 
can say no more.” 

“T only wish to be satisfied on the points mentioned in dear AD- 
toinette’s letter,” replied Mrs. Beale; “and I may repeat here what 
I said before, that, without the best authority, I am quite assured that 
she—” 

“ Mrs. Lennox’s authority may be better than her motives—I hope 
it is,” interrupted Mrs. Archer; and then she added, haughtily, “but 
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pray proceed with your catechising; the day is getting on, and my 
time now is precious.” 

“J should like to know with whom you stayed in town, Eugenia. 
I think it is only due to me as a mother that I should know. Was it 
with the Turners ?” 

“Rei” 

“ Did you not go up to London with the intention of staying with 
them ?” 

“T did not.” 

“Oh, Eugenia!” burst in sobs from Mrs. Elliot, and the sound 
caused Mrs. Archer’s next words to be less firmly spoken. 

“With whom did you stay, then?” inquired Mrs. Beale, over her 
spectacles. 

“With no one. I remained at a hotel by myself.” 

“Who did you go to town to see?” 

“That I cannot tell you.” 

“Surely, it was not this Mr. Carden, Eugenia ?” 

“T refuse to say.” She gave this answer partly out of bravado, 
and partly because she saw that the mystery of her proceedings must 
entail suspicion on her in any way. But it confirmed the truth of 
Antoinette’s report in the minds of both her hearers, 

“ Eugenia,” exclaimed Mrs. Beale, angrily, “I am amazed that 
you can stand there, and give the mother who bore you such an 
answer! Oh, that I should have lived to see this day! I could 
never have believed it of you. It is well your poor dear father is safe 
under the sod. And you can go up to town to meet this man, with 
whose name your own was evidently linked in Calcutta, and write 
letters to him under feigned initials! Have you written such letters, 
Eugenia ?” 

“T have,” she answered, with an obstinate kind of pleasure, since 
matters had come to a crisis, of making them out as bad as they 
could be. 

“Well, after that, I can believe any thing,” said the old lady, let- 
ting fall her spectacles and clasping her hands. ‘ You—a married 
woman, and the mother of children! What would poor dear Henry 
say, if it ever came to his ears?” 

“Perhaps he would absolve me sooner than yourself,” she an- 
swered, proudly. 

“ Absolve you from making love to another man ! 
be mad, or you are so yourself.” 

“ Eugenia! pray deny that, whatever you confess to,” said Marion, 
imploringly. ‘Never mind the rest! For concealment and anony- 
mous letters and frequent absences you may have your private rea- 
sons, however wrong; but say you have never done any thing that 
should sever you from the society of Amy, and through her of my- 
self; say that you have not stooped so low as to love any man but 
your own husband!” 

But this, in the pure eyes of Mrs. Elliot, the head and crown of 
all offences, was in Eugenia’s the least she had committed, and, though 
she blushed crimson at the accusation, she would not deny it. She 
had already sacrificed her character and the good opinion of those 
she loved ; she would, at least, be faithful to her heart. So she only 
blushed, and answered nothing. 

“Tt is true,” exclaimed Marion, despairingly ; “I see it in your 
eyes. Oh, Eugenia! that you should have been the one to bring this 
disgrace upon us!” 

“T have brought no disgrace,” she said, steadily. “I have—” 

“No excuses—pray make no excuses!” interposed Mrs. Beale ; 
“your conduct admits of none.—My dear Antoinette—” 

“T will leave you, then, to Antoinette,” replied Eugenia. “ For 
the love of scandal she has fished up these stories against me, but 
what her object was in repeating them is best known to herself. You 
believe them, and I am too proud to stoop to any further explanation 
on the subject, or to trouble you longer with my presence here. I 
shall leave Ash Grove to-night.” 

There she paused; half-expecting, perhaps half-hoping, some 
remonstrance would be made to her proposal, if not on the part of 
Mrs. Beale, at least on that of Marion, But no such remonstrance 
came; since her last remark Mrs. Elliot, as though overcome by the 
shame and grief of her discovery, had concealed her face in the pillow 
of the bed, by which she stood, and she still kept it there, although 


the heaving of her shoulders testified to the emotion she was under- 
going. 


” 


Then, he must 


“y ; ° ” s . , . 
Your silence decides me,” said Eugenia, slowly. ‘“ You feel that 





I am a disgrace ; therefore this is no longer a fit home for me or mine. 
The streets would prove a warmer resting-place to me after what has 
just occurred between us.” 

“Well,” remarked her mother, “under existing circumstances, I 
really do not see any alternative. Of course, however sorry I may be 
to learn what you have told us, I could not, with justice to myself and 
those under my roof, countenance—” 

“Enough!” said Mrs. Archer, quietly ; “my things shall be pre- 
pared at once; and I trust in Heaven, mother, no greater shame will 
ever fall upon your house than I have brought upon it by conduct 
which I know, to my misfortune, to be questionable.” 

“Oh, Eugenia!” pleaded Marion, raising her tearful face from the 
pillow where she had concealed it, “‘ only deny that last report, about 
Mr. Carden, and I will stand your friend as much as I have ever done. 
Say—for God's sake—say it is a lie!” 

But she could not say it. She feebly shook her head, while a 
sickly sort of smile stole over her sad features; and then she stood 
and regarded her sister and mother as before. 

“Go!” said Marion. ‘Go, before I say what I think of you for 
destroying my belief in all that was best and purest and most dear to 
You are not the sister of my heart—you are not the 
You are a woman with whom I 


me. Go! 
Eugenia whom I so much loved! 
have not, nor can ever have, any thing in common.” 

And so she turned from them; hunted away without a smile, an 
embrace, a single pressure of the hand ; sent forth without a farewell, 
with her little children in her arms, to tread the weary path which, 
by the fault of others, had been so plentifully strewn with thorns 


for her. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





TO M. S. 


WITH THANKS FOR A PAPER-KNIFE, 


MMEMORIAL law of the Muses 
Decrees that bards may pay 
For all they get by playing 
And singing the debt away; 


And so, as I look on your present, 
My thanks break forth in verse— 
I pray you, take them kindly, 
Be they better or worse ! 


To the eye of the shallow proser, 
This seems but a paper-knife ; 

But look with me, and behold it 
A symbol of human life. 


How skilfully was it fashioned 

From rainbowed mother-of-pearl ! 
Its handle how cunningly carven 

In delicate twist and curl! 


The hand of a ready workman 
Hath shapen its blade so well 

That we might believe it grew so 
In its primitive sheath of sheil. 


Its lovingly-burnished surface ‘ 
Flashes with changeable sheen, 

Like the amaranth dawn of an alga 
Through a sea-pool’s opaline. 


And, where the handle is wedded 
To the curve of the keener part, 
It is clasped by a circlet golden, 
From the great mid-mountain’s heart. 


Thus, e’en as a thing of matter, 
What stories it hath to tell 

Of the deep earth’s unlocked treasure, 
The old sea’s briny well! 
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Yet, hark! for its inner spirit 
Discourseth in lower tone 

Lessons of graver meaning, 
That the thoughtful may hear alone. 


The union of soul and body 

Is a cunningly-shapen knife, 
Daily cutting the pages 

Of the mystical Book of Life. 


With well-spun nerve and sinew, 
The body is twisted and curled, 
Compactly and roundly fitted 
To bear the wear of the world. 


The Spirit is bright with lustres 
Of infinite changeableness, 
And in lingering rainbows forever 

Her origin doth confess. 


And, where body meets with spirit, 
The band of their union seems 
To shine with a golden strangeness 
That comes from the mine of dreams. 


It is in such suggestions 

That our frame, like the knife, is meant 
To have a significance deeper 

Than a mere dumb instrument. 


And your gift shall never grow older, 

For there dwelleth an undimmed youth 
In every thing daily hallowed 

By teaching an inner truth. 


So take my thanks for the token, 
And, when we cut earth’s last page, 
May we open a book that shall never 
Be spotted by tears or age ! 
Firz-Hvuesx Lupiow. 
May, 1870. 





A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


_— recent terrible freshets in the James, the Shenandoah, and 
. other Virginia rivers, recall to my memory an exciting incident 
which I witnessed at Richmond more than twenty years ago. 

It occurred at “the falls”—opposite which the city stands—a 
point at which the river, rushing over a bed of rocks more or less 
elevated above the surface, forms a variety of rapid streams, in which 
it was at that time the habit of boys to swim. When the river is 
low, these streams are comparatively safe to the bather, if he is a 
good swimmer; but, when the current is swollen by rains, they be- 
come very violent and dangerous—so dangerous, indeed, that the 
best swimmers make haste to get to shore. 

At the time mentioned I was bathing in the falls, when the sudden 
rising of the stream warned me of the coming danger, and I hurried 
from the water. In an inconceivably brief space the river rose sev- 
eral feet ; and, half an hour afterward, the whole breadth of the falls 
was a roaring, raging, foaming mass of waves, dashed against the 
jagged rocks, to fall back in clouds of foam. The spectacle was at 
once beautiful and terrible. The citizens had hastened down to wit- 
ness the sight; crowds lined the bank; and all eyes were directed 


toward Mayo’s Bridge, against which the waves were beating with | 
ever-increasing foree—when suddenly intelligence ran through the | 


crowd that a boy, who had been swimming, was caught on a mass of | 


rock, in mid-current, in the falls above. 

With the rest I hurried to the point of interest, and reached the 
banks opposite the rock upon which the boy had taken refuge. It 
rose about fifty yards from the shore, and was already environed by 
the raging current which boiled around it, throwing up clouds of 


foam. The boy was about sixteen, slender, entirely naked, for his | 
| . 
| siduously cared for, also opened his eyes, uttered a deep sigh, and 


clothes had been washed away; and we could see that he was white 





with the anticipation of swiftly-coming destruction. He clung to a 
small mass of shrubs growing out of the rock, and his eyes were al. 
ternately turned upon the furious torrent around him and upon the 
crowd on shore. 

Many hundred persons had quickly assembled, and each one hur. 
riedly suggested some means of rescue. None seemed possible. No 
boat could live for a moment in such a torrent—the waves would 
have dashed it to pieces against the rocks. The only possible means 
of saving the boy’s life seemed to be for some one to swim to him 
with a rope; but to attempt that appeared to be going to certain 
death ; and, intense as the pity and sympathy of the crowd had be. 
come, no one seemed willing to essay the desperate enterprise. Mean. 
while the water steadily rose higher, and grew ever more threatening. 
Rocks in the current—one large one especially—which a moment be- 
fore had been visible just beneath the surface, now entirely disap. 
peared ; the roaring waters steadily crawled up the sides of the mass 
upon which the boy stood; and at last the angry waves washed his 
very feet, as he clung despairingly to the swaying shrubs. A few mo. 
ments now, all saw plainly, would end the tragedy. The unhappy lad 
would quickly be washed away or submerged. In either event he 
would be swept to the jagged ledges below, and his frail form dashed 
to pieces. 

The excitement of the crowd had now become intense. Every one 
held his breath, paralyzed by this spectacle of a human being about 
to be swept to destruction. All at once, however, a loud shout arose, 
Every one hastened to the spot where a man was throwing off his 
clothes. A brave spirit had resolved to attempt the rescue of the 
boy ; and I hurried with the rest to look at him. As I reached him 
he had stripped naked for the desperate wrestle. He was a tall, pow. 
erfully-formed young man of twenty-two or three apparently, an em- 
ployé, it was said, in one of the great manufactories on the river, and 
his clear, brave eyes gave no sign of fear. Without a word he ad- 
dressed himself to his perilous work. Going up the river-bank one 
or two hundred yards above, he tied the end of a ball of twine to his 
body, mounted upon a ledge, made a vigorous dive to reach the open 
current, and rising struck out vigorously amid the huge waves. The 
crowd shouted, and then held their breath, gazing at the figure of the 
swimmer, who seemed a mere leaf upon the furious torrent. He was 
swept along like lightning, dashed over the huge hidden rock I have 
mentioned, and through the great mass of foam which marked it; « 
moment afterward another shout ascended, like a roar, from the crowd 
—the swimmer had reached the rock whereon the boy stood, and had 
clutched a hanging shrub which enabled him to draw himself up out 
of the caldron. 

We could then follow all his movements. They were rapid, deci- 
sive, and self-possessed. Indeed, not an instant was to be lost. The 
water boiled already over the summit of the mass of rock, above 
which only the bending shrubs were now seen. The young man has- 
tily drew toward him the twine, to which those on shore had attached 
a rope of the size of agarden-line. The rope at last reached him; he 
clutched it almost fiercely, tied it around the boy’s waist, then in the 
same manner secured it around his own person—he in advance—and 
then, just as the “hell of waters” foamed up around him, surging 
waist-high, he threw himself into the current, drawing the boy after him 
toward the shore, where a hundred hands were dragging at the rope. 

That few moments’ struggle with the fury of the flood was one 
of the most exciting incidents which I have ever witnessed. The 
spectacle was inaeed fearful. The lives of man and boy hung upon 4 
thread. A thrill ran through all hearts ; a loud exclamation followed. 
The boy had disappeared beneath the waves—the rope pulling him 
under—and then a huge, thundering, remorseless wall of foam rushed 
over the head of the young man, too; he sank, the torrent swept over 
him, and not a trace of either man or boy was visible to the agonizeé 
eyes of the lookers-on. 

A moment afterward what seemed two corpses were dragged to 
shore out of the current. A dozen hands caught them, and a feeble 
movement of the young man’s hand indicated that he was not dead. 
He felt for the rope around his body. All eyes were turned in that 
direction. The rope had buried itself nearly, cutting into his flesh; 
he was suffocating ! 

The rope was severed instantly, and a long breath from the violet 
lips indicated the immense relief. An instant afterward the young 
man rose to his feet, and, as he did so, the boy, who had been a 
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then smiled. He was snatched from the very jaws of death; and the 
courage of an unknown friend had alone saved him. 

I looked at that friend. He was smiling, too, and receiving, with 
the modest air of a brave man, the praises of the crowd. 

“T thought at one time I was gone,” the boy said to him, feebly. 
The brave young man laughed. 

“T only ask one thing,” he said, “that the man who cut that rope 


will sell me the knife that cut it!” 
Joun Esten Cooke. 





SAINT-CLOUD. 


HE destruction of the celebrated Palace of Saint-Cloud by the 

fire of the French artillery is one of the most unfortunate events 
of the war now waged between France and Germany. The favored 
residence of monarchs, the scene of festivities of unexampled mag- 
nificeace, embellished by every ornament that rare taste and un- 
bounded weaith could together accomplish, the home of luxury and 
beauty—the memories of three centuries of mystery and romance 
cluster about it, and are entombed in its ruins. 

The village or town of Saint-Cloud belongs to the Department of 
Seine et Oise, and is reached by trains from Paris, from which point 
it is distant about five and a half miles. It contains about four thou- 
sand inhabitants, and owes its name to Clodoald, son of Clovis, who, 
flying from the fury of his uncles who had murdered his two brothers, 
found there a sanctuary, hiding himself in the cell of a hermit, and 
eventually founding a monastery, which he afterward transformed into 
achurch. He soon acquired a reputation for sanctity, which drew 
about the place a certain number of residents, who changed its name 
from Novigentum to Saint-Clodoald—whence Saint-Cloud. 

This was in the very beginning of the French monarchy; and soon 
the tomb of Clodoald became the seat of miracles, and pilgrims came 
thither from various parts of the country, until it had grown to a con- 
siderable village. 

In 1358 Saint-Cloud was reduced to ashes by the English and 
Charles the Bad, King of Navarre. It was rebuilt, and a fortress con- 


structed at the end of the bridge which crossed the Seine, and which | 


was then built of wood and stone. This bridge was rebuilt by Henry 
II., in 1556, and a legend informs us that, Satan appearing to the ar- 
chitect, and demanding possession of the soul of the first one who 
should cross it, the architect, a wily Italian, sent over a ferocious 
cat, with which his Satanic majesty had to be satisfied. 

Saint-Cloud was frequently the seat of warfare, being teken and 
retaken by the Armagnacs and Burgundians, and later, during the 
religious wars, by Protestants and Catholics. 

Here, on the 2d of August, 1589, Henry ITI., who had embroiled 
himself with the ‘“ League,” was assassinated by Jaques Clément, a 
Dominican monk, who, under pretence of delivering to him an im- 
portant letter, stabbed the monarch to the heart with a knife. 

Later, Saint-Cloud became the residence of the Archbishops of 
Paris; but, Louis XIV. desiring a residence for his brother, the Duke 
of Orleans, Mazarin bought here four distinct establishments, and 
united them into one palatial residence for this purpose. These were 
the Chateau de Gondy, where Henry III. was murdered, with its gar- 
dens, grottoes, fountains, and statues ; another, which had been the 
property of Queen Catharine de Medici; a third, belonging to the 
superintendent Fouquet; and another from the family of Monerot. 
Placed in the hands of the architects and designers, Le Pantre, Man- 
sard, Le Nostre, and Mignard, the park and gardens were speedily 
transformed into a most magnificent scene of natural and artificial 
delights. 

Here cascades of marvellous beauty, statuary of the rarest model- 
ling, an obelisk of terra-cotta from an antique of Athens, charming 


groves, gardens, and terraces, carpeted with flowers, delighted the | 
| and frequented of all the fétes near Paris. Then balls, music, bazaars, 
| lotteries, and all the varied fancies of a fair, fill the hour with enjoy- 


eye; and, as the grounds were made free to the public, the locality 
formed a favorite place of resort for the Parisians, who thronged its 
park and avenues, listening to music from the bands and the musical 
plashing of waters from the costly and elegant fountains, the work of 
the best artists of the age. 

The grand chateau was divided into nine apartments, which were 
known by the names of the gallery and saloon of Diana, which latter 
was hung with Gobelin tapestry ; the gallery of Apollo, ornamented 
by the great master Mignard, and hung with paintings by Lesueur, 





Rubens, and Michael Angelo; the saloon of Mars, and that of Louis 
XIV.; the saloon of the princes, and the grand saloon. Nearly all 
of these apartments contained paintings by the best artists. 

No sooner had this princely residence received its new dress, than 
the monarch Louis XIV. paid a visit to his brother, Monsieur Duc 
d’Orléans, accompanied by Maria Theresa and Anne of Austria, being 
conveyed thither from Paris in a galliot elegantly decorated. Mon- 
sieur received them, says current report, with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence. The feasting was accompanied by delicious concerts and a 
performance of French comedy in the gardens, which were illuminated 
by hanging lanterns, while near the river-banks were boats, elegantly 
decorated, in which were bands of music, drummers, and trumpeters. 

On the 12th of August, 1660, the approaching nuptials of Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Charles I. of England, and the Duke of Orleans, 
were celebrated at Saint-Cloud by a grand ball; and there, June 29, 
1670, the unfortunate duchess died in supremest agony, poisoned, as 
is supposed, in a cup of chiccory-water. Her funeral-sermon was 
preached by Bossuet, and her life written by Madame de Lafayette. 

Yet, two years later, August 11, 1672, the gardens and palace of 
Saint-Cloud were again illuminated for the festivities consequent to 
the occasion of the duke’s second marriage, to the Princess-Palatine 
of Bavaria. 

Indeed, on every occasion for French rejoicing, Saint-Cloud was 
the chosen scene of the festivities, and, whether it was the birth of 
the Duke de Valois, the baptism of the Duke de Chartres—afterward 
Regent of France—or a successful surgical experiment on the king, 
Saint-Cloud was illuminated, and its gardens and saloons resounded 
to the harmonies of the dance and the festivities of the table. 

Here, in 1717, the Regent Orleans received the Czar Peter the Great. 

In 1743 the Duke of Orleans, grandfather of Louis Philippe, gave 
a magnificent feast, to which, contrary to custom, not only were the 
princes and the nobility invited, but the common people as well, 
who were thus permitted for once to taste the pleasures so liberally 
accorded to the former. The stories of mythology were ransacked, 
and park and gardens were crowded with naiads, dryads, hamadryads, 
and sylphs, while at the close the astonished bourgoisie of Paris were 
escorted to their homes in boats propelled by tritons. 

But under no reign were the feasts at Saint-Cloud so gorgeous as 
under that of the first Napoleon. From this spot went forth the fiat 
which dissolved the Council of Five Hundred, and here delighted to 
retire the great emperor for relaxation and enjoyment. The baptism 
of the first son of Queen Hortense, the marriage of Napoleon with 
Maria Louisa, the birth of the King of Rome, were all celebrated at 
Saint-Cloud, with a wealth of pomp and display before which all the 
fétes of previous reigns paled their ineffectual lights. 

The occasion of the birth of Napoleon’s long-desired heir was the 
most superb in its extravagance of rejoicing of any festival of modern 
times. At nightfall the palace and gardens sprang suddenly into light, 
through an illumination which was as by magic. Every tree seemed 
transformed into a bouquet of diamonds ; the cascades poured forth, 
in the midst of fire, streams of a thousand hues; the heavens were 
transformed by flashes of fire that crossed each other in the air with 
startling rapidity ; cannon roared, bands played, and guests in thou- 
sands shouted with joy. All at once a fierce storm burst upon the 
scene, and, while lightnings and heaven’s artillery silenced and crushed 
all artificial efforts, the rains poured in torrents, and the sky became 
black and overcast, as with a pall. This sudden and unexpected in- 
terruption was looked upon as a bad omen—and not improperly, for, 
four years later, the allies occupied the favorite residence of the 
emperor, and Prince Schwartzenberg gave at Saint-Cloud another 
feast, widely different in its associations from that great one of Na- 
poleon, since then and there was signed the treaty for the capitulation 
of Paris. 

On the 7th of September, and for three weeks thereafter, a fair 
has long been held at Saint-Cloud, which is one of the most celebrated 


ment. 
Near to Saint-Cloud is Sévres, celebrated for its manufacture of 


china, and almost equally with Saint-Cloud a favorite object for the 
sight-seeing tourist, and where this wonderful manufacture may be 
examined in its highest rarity and beauty. 

Louis XVIII. extended and improved Saint-Cloud ; and thence fled 
Charles X. from the wrath of Paris to Cherbourg and England. 
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Louis Philippe remodelled and refurnished the palace, and favored 
it as a residence equally with his predecessors; and finally Louis Na- 
poleon chose it as the imperial home, and so held it from 1852 to 


1870. 
F. H. Norton. 





SILK-CULTURE. 


I, 
THE MULBERRY SILK-WORM. 

HE rearing of the silk-worm has now become an important indus- 
try in many parts of the United States. Its introduction into 
sections where it has not hitherto been pursued is occurring exten- 
sively, and a wide and profound interest is arising almost everywhere 
in this profitable and interesting culture. We purpose giving our 
readers a series of papers on the three distinct kinds of silk-worms 
adapted for rearing in this country—the mulberry silk-worm (Bombyz 
mori), the ailantus feeder (Bombyx Cynthia), and the oak-feeding 

silk-worm (Bombyx yama-mai). 

Our design is to supply briefly such information in regard to silk- 
worms, with rules for their management, as will enable amateurs 
readily to experiment in this pleasant culture, and serve to develop 
an industry that promises to become one of the most extensive in the 
country. The mulberry silk-worm is probably the most difficult to 
breed in this climate, but, as artificial heat is employed, care only is 
necessary to render it successful. The out-of-door culture of the 
ailantus feeder, as will be shown in our succeeding article, is pe- 
culiarly adapted for the American climate. 

The accompanying table consists of accurate life-size drawings of 
the silk-worm from the day the egg is laid until it emerges from its 
caterpillar-life through the chrysalis to the moth. It indicates the suc- 
cessive periods through which it passes, at the termination of each 
of which it changes its skin, up to the close of the final age, when it 
begins to cast about for some twig or other substance on which to 
wind its cocoon. , 

In rearing the silk-worm, the important considerations are cleanli- 
ness, proper ventilation, uniformity of atmosphere, and regularity of 
feeding. The neglect of either of these will induce disease in the worm, 
or prove its destruction. The rearing-room should be kept at a tem- 
perature of from sixty-five to seventy degrees Fahrenheit. As the 
worm must have all the air possible, and yet never be chilled, it is 
customary to have an open fire in the rearing-room, and not to admit 
air into the room directly, but through an adjoining chamber. Ven- 
tilators should be placed in the upper parts of the room, which should 
be protected from the noon-day sun. Frames or racks are erected for 
the trays, on which the worms are placed. 

The eggs of the silk-worm are kept until the hatching-season in a 
cold room. In the spring, as soon as the young mulberry-leaves 
begin to appear, the eggs are spread out on paper, and exposed in a 
room with a southern aspect to the light and sun, taking care that 
the rays of the sun do not touch them. In three days a fire is lighted, 
and the heat of the room increased gradually up to eighty degrees. 
As soon as the worms are hatched, they are covered with an open net 
supplied with young, tender leaves, cut up fine. When first hatched 
the worm is of a grayish-black color. A reddish color indicates un- 
healthiness. The worms attach themselves to the leaves immediately, 
and, by means of the net, they are removed to trays provided for the 
purpose. 

Much care is necessary in hatching the eggs, or “graine,” and 
much depends whether they come out too early or too late. In case 
of any premature hatching, lettuce-leaves can be given them, which 
they will feed upon, but they will not eat them after they have tasted 
the mulberry. Lettuce-leaves should only be given in case of an 
emergency, when the mulberry cannot be immediately obtained, as 
that kind of food, or any other than mulberry, will be apt to make 
the worms unhealthy. 


In the first age the worms should be fed every six hours upon fresh, 


tender leaves, chopped small. As fast as the leaves dry up, fresh ones 
can be sprinkled over them, and the worms will at once crawl to the 
top. Wet leaves, or those taken from trees after a rain, should never 
be used until properly dried. In climates where there is much rain, 
a day’s food should be gathered in advance, to keep up a supply. 
A delay in feeding would be a less evil than in giving damp leaves. 


Should the season prove rainy, a sufficient supply of leaves, or twigs | 








with leaves, may be gathered, and dried artificially by tossing them 
about in dry sheets or cloths, taking care not to bruise them. 

While the worms should have sufficient food, they should not be 
overfed, and, during their moulting season, they should not be dis. 
turbed or changed. A fresh bed just before moulting is an advan. 
tage, but during the process they must be left entirely undisturbed, 
As they approach their moult, or torpor, they raise their heads with 
a waving motion (see drawing), refuse to eat, and change to a dull color, 
like rusty iron ; but, as soon as the change of skin is accomplished, the 
color becomes a pale, ashy gray, and they commence to eat heartily, 
After the second age, the space between the worms must be in- 
creased. Ventilation must also be carefully maintained, and an equal 
temperature in all parts of each room of about seventy to seventy- 
five degrees. 

From the third to the fourth age, six days are required before tor- 
pidity commences, and the same in the fourth age, which is the last 
of moulting. 

At every age the trays must be changed, the litter removed, and 
the space between the worms increased. The dimensions of the trays 
are usually three feet by twelve. Twelve trays are required for the 
worms, produced from an ounce of seed, when at maturity. 

During the season of thirty-five days the worms pass through the 
torpid state four times. While in this condition of torpor, they 
require no food, but, after each moulting, their appetite increases 
until the fifth age, when it becomes perfectly ravenous. 

From the commencement of the fifth age the worms assume a pale 
salmon color, increase rapidly in size, and never cease eating day and 
night. They should be supplied with food plentifully, while currents 
of air and perfect ventilation are absolutely necessary to carry off all 
noxious vapors, as the olfactory organs of the worm are most sin- 
gularly sensitive to impurities of all kinds, and an offensive smell will 
sometimes destroy them. They should be changed to a fresh frame 
every day, and, as their appetite is in proportion to their health, it 
should also be remembered that the quantity and quality of the silk they 
produce depends wholiy upon the quantity and quality of their food. 
The changing can be easily done by means of portable trays, to which 
the worms can be conveyed on the twigs or branches of mulberry. 
Sufficient space is now absolutely necessary. As the organs of respira- 
tion are on the side, overcrowding smothers and destroys them. The 
worms in this age eat voraciously six or seven meals daily. 

As soon as the worm arrives at maturity, it ceases to eat, and 
diminishes in size by discharging its excrementitious matter; it be- 
comes of a transparent yellow or pearlish-white color, wanders about 
the frame, and raises its horns, looking for a place on which to rise 
and spin its cocoon. As soon as it begins to give out the silky fibre, 
it should be placed near the frames, or busb, on which it is to spin. 
Ventilation now, as formerly, should be carefully maintained, and on 
no account should the worm be disturbed after commencing to spin. 
In five days the worm finishes its cocoon, but it should not be dis- 
turbed under a week or ten days, as that time is necessary to season 
it. The silk-worm is now a chrysalis. In twelve days the moth ap- 
pears, eating through the silken envelope; the male and female are 
then put together ; in a few hours the female lays its eggs, and imme- 
diately afterward dies. Thus ends the life of this remarkable little 
creature. 

An ounce of eggs, or “graine,” will yield from thirty to forty 
thousand hatched silk-worms, which will consume from one thousand 
to twelve hundred pounds’ weight of leaves. This will produce from 
fifty to sixty pounds of cocoons. 

A pound of cocoons will consist of from three hundred and sixty 
to four hundred in number, and about five pounds will produce nearly 
a pound of raw silk. 

The following tables may be found interesting and valuable for 
reference, showing the temperature and quantity of food required for 
the silk-worms produced from one ounce of eggs: 


Temperature. 
Eggs should be hatched in a temperature of about seventy-five 


degrees. 
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ILLUSTRATED TABLE—SHOWING THE SILK WORM FROM THE EGG TO THE MOTH—LIFE SIZE. 
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Quantity of Leaves. 
Ist age, sorted leaves 
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Experience has shown that the silk-worms fed on fine-chopped 
leaves at first do better; these should be carefully scattered over the 
worms, who fasten themselves to the fresh-cut edges, and in this way 
thrive better, consuming the leaf before it has had time to wither, 
and a large number may be also fed in this way in a small space. 
Silk-worm culture, of recent years becoming so important in Cali- 
fornia, may be pursued to advantage in almost every part of the 
country by small capitalists. It is as practicable for a family to add 
a rearing-room for the silk-worm to its premises as it is to keep a 
dairy or a poultry-yard. Women, so earnest now to enlarge their 
sphere of industry, have, in the production of silk, full opportunity 
for the employment of their time and talents. As the silk-mills of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, are purchasing, so we are 
informed, all the cocoons they can obtain, there is an existing market 
sufficient to encourage experiments in this direction. It is believed 
by some that the day is not far distant when silk-culture in America 
will become so great an industry as to rival that of cotton. Thecon- 
sumption of the raw material alone this year in this country is es- 
timated at a value of twelve million dollars, and the products of the 
mills are placed as high as twenty-five millions. The consumption 
of silk may be almost indefinitely increased. As the production in- 
ereases, its cost will lower, and its use become extended. Its culture 
is simple, healthful, pleasant, may be pursued by women and children, 
and needs but little capital. The species of worms which we shall 
consider hereafter are of a more hardy character, but the silk of the 
malberry-worm is the finest known, and must ever remain the favorite 
production. 


“ 


J. Q. A. Warren. 





SOME CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF FIGURES. 


R ECENT numbers of the Journat have contained several chap- 
Uv ters upon figures,* all of which have something to say about 
so-called magic squares, The study of these peculiar formations has, 
no doubt, proved both interesting and amusing to those that have 
perased the several articles. None of the rules given for the con- 
struction of magic squares applies to even-numbered squares, although 
the first and last articles give examples, but give no rule for their 
formation, nor do they make pretensions to a knowledge of any. The 
examples given, to all appearances, may well be considered “ clever 
bat haphazard combinations.” 

A universal rule for the construction of magic squares, so far as 
we know, is impossible ; but we have discovered how to form a magic 
square of any size, odd or even, by classifying all numbers under three 
different heads, and applying to each separate head a rule peculiar to 
itself. It will be observed that all numbers come under one of the 
following classes : 

I. All odd numbers, 

If. All even numbers that, being divided by 2, give an odd number 
for a quotient. 

III. All even numbers that, being divided by 2, give an even num- 
ber for a quotient. 

Before giving the rules for forming squares that come under the 
above heads, we will here give a rule to find the sum of each column 
im any square, perpendicularly, horizontally, and diagonally : 

Divide the number of places in one of the parallels plus the cube 
of the number of places by 2. Thus: 
3+33 

2 
4 by 4 square, aia =e 
3 
5 by 5 square, 8 = 65; 


and so on, ad infinitum, 


8 by 3 square, 





&h, respectively. 





It will be observed that this rule is different from the one given in 
the Journat of April 9th, and is more simple. 


I. Opp-NomBereD Squares.—The articles published in previous 
numbers of the Journat give three rules for the construction of odd. 
numbered squares, two of which are somewhat similar. Here is stil] 
another, that differs from those already given. For the 3x3 square, 
however, we will have to fall back on the rules previously published ; 
but for all other odd-numbered squares our rule holds good : 
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Sum = 

Place 1 in any of the small squares; then 2 in the perpendicular 
adjoining on the right, in any of the small squares, with the exception 
of the three that are contiguous, horizontally and diagonally, to the 
place in which 1 is contained (the upper and lower parallels, taken 
together, are always to be treated as if they were contiguous to each 
other—that is, no two consecutive numbers can be placed in adjoin- 
ing perpendiculars and in the upper and lower parallels at the same 
time); then 3 in the next perpendicular to the right, as before, and 
in the same horizontal distance from the 2, and in the same direction 
that the 2 is from the 1—taking care, however, if counting down, when 
the lower parallel is reached, to treat it as if it were immediately above 
the upper, and, vice versa, to treat the upper as if it were beneath the 
lower one, also, when the extreme right perpendicular is reached, to 
treat it as if it were placed on the extreme left, and so on until we 
have set down a number that is an exact multiple of the number of 
places in one of the parallels; then place the number following in the 
same horizontal, but the second perpendicular to the right; then 
place the numbers following the same as with 2 and 3, until a mul- 
tiple is reached ; and so on until the square is completed. 

It is claimed, in the article of May 2Ist, that one of the rules 
therein stated “has the great advantage over the others that you may 
cause any number to fall in any desired place.” We claim the same 
thing for this rule. The arrangement, however, there given, does not 
fairly illustrate the rule, as all squares formed from it will not be ma- 
gic. We will let square marked A, and the first parallel of square B, 
remain as they stand ; then the rule says, in forming the four remain- 
ing parallels of square B, commence at the second or fourth number 
of the first parallel to form the second, and so on with the others. 
The arrangement in illustration commences at the fourth, which comes 
out all right; but suppose we commence at the second, and the re- 
sult, following out the rule, would be a square in which one of the 
diagonals foots up 115, whereas it should equal the sum in the paral- 
lels and the other diagonal, which is 65. 

The following are some of the properties of the squares formed 
from the rule given in this article : 

1. From any of the four sides, commencing with any number, take 
the numbers diagonally either way from it, and if, before we get the 
proper number of figures, the diagonal ends in one of the sides, con- 
tinue on to the first place in an imaginary square adjoining, and take 


— : as the figure from a similar place i incipal square, and continue 
*“*A Chapter upon Figures,” “ Another Chapter upon Figures,’ and | wth er ee penege — 
“*A Chapter upon Figures,’ " in Journat of April 9th, May 2ist, and Auguet | 


diagonally in the same direction as before until we reach the opposite 
side from which we commenced, and we find the sum of these num- 
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bers equals the sum of each of the columns. For example (from the 
5x5 and the 7x 7 squares), 19+ 11+8+5+22 = 19+10+21+12+3 
— 13+104+2+ 24+ 16 = 65, and 49+ 31+ 20+ 2+40+ 22+ 11=— 49+ 
19+38+8+34+4+ 23 = 175. 

2. Suppose we take one or more rows from the top, and place 
them beneath the lower one in the same order that we find them, or, 
vice versa, from lower to upper, the squares thus resulting will still be 
magic. 

3. If we take one or more of the perpendiculars from the right or 
left side, and transfer them to the opposite side, we have another 
square that is magic. 

4. For the first row of a new square write the numbers as di- 
rected in Property 1, above; then, for the first figure in the second 
row, set down the number in the old square, in the first diagonal, in 
the opposite direction from the point at which we started to form the 
first row; then complete it in the same manner; and so on with the 
remaining rows until the square is completed—and still another magic 
square is the result. 

The following, in illustration of the above, are derived from the 
5x 5 square : 

2 . 4. 
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Other squares may be derived from these /as¢, in the same manner 
that they were derived from the first, and these again can be resolved 
into other squares that are still magic; and so on, without end. 
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Il. Even-NuMBeRED Squares—the number of places in any of the 
parallels being divided by 2—that give an odd number for a quotient: 
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For the formation of-squares coming under this rule, we adopt the 
principle used in the construction of odd-numbered squares, taking 
the rule given in this article as an example, although any rule un- 
der which odd-numbered squares may be formed may be used. The 
10 x 10 square is used to illustrate. First, divide the proposed square 
into sets of four places each by the heavy lines; now, counti.g the 
spaces between the heavy lines on/y, we have a 5x5 square, each 
place of which is divided into four parts by the fainter lines. 
the numbers that are to enter into the proposed square into sets of 
four each, each set containing four consecutive numbers ; each set is 
then to be placed in a square bounded by the heavy lines, and each 
number in one of the four places in which these are again divided. 
The first set (1, 2, 3, 4) is to be placed where 1 would be placed ac- 
cording to the rule for odd-numbered squares, the second set (5, 6, 7, 
8) where 2 would be placed, and so on. It will be noticed that the 
four numbers included between the heavy lines are not to be arranged 


Sum = 505. 


in the same order throughout the whole square, 
The following is the rule for arranging them in proper order: 
Divide the square by a perpendicular line into two parts, so that 
there is one more parallel, counting only between the heavy lines, on 
the right side than on the left. Then— 


Divide | 





1. The proper order for all places in the diagonals to the right of 
ee | 2 
this line is, 3|4° 
2. For all places in the diagonals to the left of the line, . | . 
3. For one place on each side of the centre in the centre hori- 


4. For one place immediately above the centre in the centre per- 
. 4 
pendicular, 3 | 3" 
5. For one place immediately below the centre in the centre per- 
1|4 

>3|2° 

The above five paragraphs include all the places in a 6 x 6 square, 
treated as required by the rule. For all larger squares the following 
are to be used in addition to the above: 

6. For all places in the centre horizontal not mentioned in para- 
graphs 1 and 3, the same as No. 4. 

7. For all places above the centre horizontal not mentioned in the 
4|1 
2|3° 

8. For all places below the centre horizontal not mentioned in the 
previous paragraphs, the same as No. 5. 

The square is now completed. 

Each of the rules published in the previous numbers of the Jour- 
NAL results in the same arrangement for the 3x3 square. Applying 
the above rule, the 6 x 6 square would be formed as follows : 


pendicular 


previous paragraphs, 





} 
15 | 16 36 | 33 


13/14 





85 | 34 





, 
12} 10 
11 | 9419 | 20 


17| 18 





4}9|2| 





81 | 32 1| 4 
29 | 30] 8} 2 


29 | 30 

















3+ 3° 


: 6+ 68 
Sum = - 


= 16. Sum = - 


9 9 
“ 4 


ss BLL, 


A 2x2 magic square cannot be constructed; for, if it could, one 
number could be combined with each of three others to form the 
same sum, which is impossible. 


III. Even-NuMBerep Squares—the number of places in any of 
the parallels being divided by 2—that give an even number for a 
quotient : 

| 33 |48|49|64]25/24| 9| 8 





| 26 | 28 | 10 47 | 50 | 63 





35 | 46| 51 22/11! 6 











28 | 21/12 45 | 52| 61 


9| 16 }4041| 56! 57432] 17|16| 1! 


— — | ee eee aot ck See eS ee 
| 3 | 31/18/15) 2439/42 | 55 58 | 








30/19 14] 3) 
ke 


37 | 44 5% 


13 | 38 | 43 | 54 | 59 


/29/20|138| 4 








4+ 
Sum = - Sum = 


+ 8% 
— = 260. 
) 


To fully understand the rule, the squares are divided into quarters 
by the heavy lines. 

Commence by placing 1 in the upper right-hand corner of the 
lower right quarter, then to the place immediately beneath, and place 
2 in a similar square in the lower left quarter, and in like downward, 
from right to left, and vice versa, until the lower horizontal is reached ; 
then place the following number in a similar place in the quarter , 
above on the same side; then proceed upward, from left to right, and 
vice versa (in a similar manner that we proceeded downward when in 
the lower half), until the upper horizontal is reached ; then the num- 
ber following all multiples of the number of places in each parallel, 
if in the right half, to the place adjoining on the left of the multiple— 
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if in the left half, to the right of it. From the upper row proceed 
downward, as in the lower half, until we reach the lower horizontal 
of the upper half; then place the following number in a similar place 
in the quarter below on the same side; then proceed upward, in the 
same manner as in the upper half, until the upper horizontal of the 
lower half is reached; and so on until we have written one-half the 
figures in the proposed square. The first number of the second half 
write in the upper left-hand corner, and continue to complete the 
square in the same manner as before described. 

Properties 1, 2, and 3, of the odd-numbered squares in this article 
are also true of these arrangements. 

And thus we have given rules for the construction of even-num- 
bered squares—a problem that seems to have puzzled the previous 
contributors to the Journnat that have written on the subject—but 
the field of investigation in this direction is by no means exhausted. 
To those whose curiosity prompts them to search, new wonders are 
constantly unfolding themselves. But of what use to pursue our re- 
searches further? It is evident that the curious would never be satis- 
fied, and with the practical man we have nothing whatever to do— 
but may have, one of these days, when the answer to “ Cui bono?” 


is no longer a mystery. 
J. A. Risser. 





PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


ON THE FRENCH BROAD RIVER, NORTH CAROLINA. 


E have already printed, from different correspondents, in re- 
cent numbers of the JourNnaL, glowing accounts of the moun- 
tain scenery in North Carolina; and in an earlier number (date of 
October 16, 1869) we gave an illustration of a mountain-scene in this 
region. The subject, therefore, is already tolerably familiar to our 
readers. The chain of mountains that crosses the western part of North 
Carolina, combines the Blue Ridge, the Alleghany, Smoky, and Cumber- 
land ranges; and among these is obtained the highest altitude of the 
Appalachian chain. While Mount Washington, of the White Moun- 
tains, is 6,285 feet above the level of the sea, there are fourteen 
distinct peaks of the Black Mountains that exceed this altitude. The 
highest of these is Clingman’s Peak, which is 6,941 feet according to 
one authority, and 6,701 according to another. The Black Mountains, 
twenty miles northeast of Asheville, are a semicircular mass about 
twenty miles in length, deriving their name from the dark-green fo- 
liage of the balsam-fir-trees which line their top and sides. 

Among the mountain-streams that have their source among these 
towering hills is the famous French Broad, whose wild and romantic 
course from Asheville to the Tennessee line abounds in the most pictu- 
resque and beautiful scenery. It cuts its way through mountain-gorges 
of fearful height, runs dimpling among green hills, winds itself around 


mountain-islands, whose heavy and tangled undergrowth, with their | 


clinging vines and glowing flowers, are of tropical luxuriance, sleeps 
sullen and dark between huge cliffs, rashes down rocky declivities 
with a deafening roar, ever changeful in its wild beauty. Sometimes 
are seen piled up in the river’s centre great rocks and trees hurled 
into weird and fantastic masses by the powerful flood. A notable fea- 
ture of the river is the rocky ledges that run diagonally across its 

Many of these are square stones resembling man’s handi- 
A fine highway follows the banks of the river, often trespass- 
Some 


course. 
work. 

ing upon its waters as it is crowded by the overhanging cliffs. 
twenty miles east of Greenville, the traveller from Asheville approaches 
the celebrated Chimney Rocks—a series of lofty cliffs broken at their 
summits into detached piles of rocks, which have the likeness of 
colossal chimneys. These rocks rise abruptly to the height of nearly 
three hundred feet; a little beyond these cliffs a turn in the road 
brings the traveller to the famous Painted Rocks, another series of 
stupendous cliffs rising to an altitude of two hundred and sixty-three 
feet direct from the river’s edge, and having a reddish-brown color, 
from which their name is probably derived, although some accounts 
attribute their designation to the Indian pictures said still to be seen 
onthem. Tufts of grass, wild-flowers, and branches of bracken enliven 
their rough sides, and add to their fine effect. The geological forma- 
tion of the rocks of this region is primary or azoic, consisting of gran- 
ite, gneiss, mica, and hornblende, with very slight diluvial or tertiary 
deposits. They abound with metals—copper, quicksilver, lead, zine, 
iron, and even gold and silver. It is probably a heavy intermixture 
of iron er copper that give. to the Painted Rocks their peculiar color. 





The scenery increases in interest as the traveller nears the Warm 
Springs, thirty miles from Asheville, a locality once greatly the resort of 
the élite of the South. A more beautiful spot could scarcely be found, 
The pleasant hotel, and the cottages, in the midst of fine grounds and 
under the shelter of the noblest old trees; the Warm Spring itself, in 
whose limpid waters it is almost impossible to sink, and whose temper 
ature stands at eighty degrees Fahrenheit the year round ; the French 
Broad jn its varied course almost encircling the plateau on which the 
hotel is built, and filling the air with its rushing music; the everlast- 
ing hills rising around; the lofty mountains, majestic and fatherly, 
standing with a saintly presence like a benediction over the gentle 
valley, give one the impression irresistibly of security and protec. 
tion. We know of no resort that can excel this in situation and sur- 
roundings of beauty, or in balmy and delicious climate. 

A short distance from the hotel stands a bold and picturesque 
rock, called “ The Lover’s Leap.” This Mr. Fenn has illustrated by 
two views—accompanying this number of the JovurNaL—one, as ap- 
proaching it by night, just at moonrise—the other, as the rock 
appeared next morning at early sunrise. The reader, doubtless, looks 
for some tale of horror connected with this rock ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this very natural expectation, we regret to say he must be disap- 
pointed. A tradition of some sort must originally have given to the 
rock the designation by which it is known; but the name has long 
outlived the story. A diligent inquiry, by our artist, failed to elicit 
the slightest fact that would serve to throw light upon the subject. 
Everybody among the residents knew the name, but no one had a 
scrap of tradition or story bearing upon it. It was a tempting occa- 
sion to invent some thrilling legend of unhappy lovers who, in their 
despair, had flung themselves from the frightful cliff; but our artist 
suppressed this poetic temptation, and relates the facts as he found 
them. 

The Indian name of the French Broad is Tselica, William Gil- 
more Simms has given a beautiful poetic version of a legend of this 
river. ‘ The tradition of the Cherokees,” he says, “ asserts the exist- 
ence of a siren in the French Broad, who implores the hunter to the 
stream, and strangles him in her embrace, or so infects him with some 
mortal disease, that he invariably perishes.” In Mr. Simms’s poem, a 
wearied stranger comes to the stream to rest: 


“ Brooding thus, and weary, a song rises 
From the very billows, soft and clear ; 
Such as evening bird, with parting ditty 
Pours at twilight to the floweret’s ear. 


** Wild and sweet, and passionate and tender ; 
Now full, now faint; with such a touching art, 
His soul dissolves in weakness, and his spirit 
Goes with the throbbing sweetness at his heart. 


“ He looks, with strained eyes, at the lapsing waters, 
And, glancing bright beneath the billows, lo! 
Flashes white arms, and glides a lovely damsel— 
Bright eyes, dark locks, and bosom white as snow. 


“ He sees, but still in moment glimpses oniy 
Gleams of strange beauty, from an eye «i bright— 
As when some single star, at midnight flashes 
From the cold cloud, above the mountain's height. 
* As raven black as night float free her tresses, 
Outflung above the waves by snowy arms, 
Now o’er her bosom spread, and half betraying. 
While half-concealing stil] her sunny charms. 
** Wild was the dreamy passion that possessed him ; 
Won by the siren song and glimpsing charms ; 
He leaped to join her in the wave, but shuddered 
At the first foldings of her death-cold arms.” 


Our series of illustrations of “ Picturesque America ” will include 
other views of this striking region. 


— 


THE GREAT SPANISH WEATHERCOCK. 





\ E came by rail from Cordova, a dead city, with no attraction to 

the tourist except the famous mosque or cathedral, which, how- 
ever, in its rare beauty and uniqueness, fully repays one for stopping 
over a day, and really redeems all the other faults and defects of that 
ancient historic capital. As we passed along at the slow rate of travel 
which the government fixes for Spanish railways, through leagues upoD 
leagues of olive-groves, and here and there along delicate hedge-fringes 
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of orange-trees, we felt that we were in beautiful Andalusia. The 
sterility and poverty of Northern Spain were left behind, and almost 
forgotten and forgiven, as we gazed upon the fertile fields and the rich 
yerdure of many hues which covered the landscape. While yet two 
or three leagues away, scanning the horizon from the car-window, our 
Spanish fellow-traveller pointed out a little dot in the distance and 
cried out, “Mira la Giralda!” That dot was the famous tower of the 
cathedral at Seville. Even as we talked, it grew apace; on the right 
we passed the ruins of Italica, a grass-overgrown old Roman city, and 
the Cartuja, once a convent, now an English porcelain-factory; and 
still the Giralda grew taller and taller, until it dominated the entire 
landscape, and the figure of faith on its top flung back its shield from 
the wind, and the belfries and the bells were in full view ; and, at last, 
as the train slackened its speed, the guard shouted, “Sevilla/” We 
were glad to take the omnibus of the Hétel de Madrid, and begin our 
sight-seeing with a bath and a breakfast. The next thing in order 
was to find a guide—here, at least, a necessary evil. A modest trav- 
eller, while recognizing the necessity, has always a respectful fear of 
a guide in Spain, for the guide knows every thing, and complacently 
despises the traveller’s ignorance. What he does not know he affects 
to know, which does quite as well. Ask him a question, and ten 
chances to one he checks you with intense gravity, telling you he will 
come to that all in good time; or, if it be in his estimation a proper 
and timely one, the answer spurts out like water from a smitten rock. 
Ask a date, and there never was a chronological table equal to him; 
only I have observed that guides always like to lug in “ eighty” or 
“ninety” into their dates, especially if they are speaking in French, 
for there is a charming roll to “ quatre-vingt” which seems to seduce 
them. However, Vincente of Seville is not bad of his class; his 
English was fluent, such as it was, although he would persist in call- 
ing the Marine Hospital the Saline, and make “mans ” the plural of 
“man.” As soon as we understood our proper relations to each 
other—that he was the gentleman to conduct us, and that we should 
be respectful and thankful and money-full—we got along extremely 
well. And here let me say, from my own experience, that a courier 
in Spain is by no means indispensable, and is very expensive. At 
every station we meet the hotel omnibuses; at every hotel several 
servants speak French, and always some one English ; and a valet de 
place, at a dollar or a dollar and a half a day, will do the work far 
better, for he is at home amid the objects in his own town, and will 
take you to the station, register your baggage, get your tickets, and 
put you into the car; and, when not in his hands, you have a sense of 
freedom and comfort like that of the man who had given away an 
elephant. Others may differ; that is my verdict. 

And now, before describing the objects and scenes upon which the 
great Spanish weathercock looks down, let me recall a little story, 
which is illustrative. It is related, in a travesty of “Orpheus in 
Hades,” that an Englishman found himself in that nether country, and 
when he woke to the sad importance of the fact that ke was lost, he 
took out his “Murray” to find out where in he was. Now, 
Spain is not Hades—at least not quite; and the present traveller is 
not an Englishman—no disparagement to either nationality; but 
“Murray,” written originally by Ford, one of the greatest of Spanish 
antiquarians, and kept up to date in later editions, really tells almost 
every thing. But the sensations of an American travelling in Spain 
for the first time with ladies, and seeing, among other things, a famous 
bull-fight, to which we shall come in cue time, “ Murray” fails to 
describe, and these are what I propose to offer to your readers. 

Of course, the first place any one visits in Seville is the Giralda ; 
it must always be a point of departure. In itself strikingly pictu- 
resque, you have from its top a bird’s-eye view ; you see what to see, 
and map out your directions and distances. So off we went to the 
Giralda, guided by the sage Vincente. It joins the cathedral, and is 


the work of several periods. The tower portion only is Moorish, hav- 


ing been built in 1196, while the Arabs still held proud sway, and had 
no dream of being swept from the land. It is fifty feet square, and on 
the ground-floor is a domicile, through which we passed in making 
the ascent. As if to contrast with the historic tower, we found at 
the door a cradle containing two little darkish babies, twins; the 


boy was probably a modern Boabdil-el-Chico, both as to size and | 
tears. My girls were fain to stop and see them a little, but I had no | 
time for Moorish babies, even in pairs, and so hurried them forward | 
up the winding ramp or inclined plane, an easy ascent, like that of | 


the Campanile in the Piazza San Marco at Venice. With very little 





fatigue we reached the bells, just as they rung out for vespers. What 
a crashing, clanging peal! It was more than we had bargained for! 
Some were struck with hammers; smaller ones were turned over and 
over; and at the din, deafening to us, but pleasantly pealing to the 
town below, the priests robed and the people gathered, and the even- 
ing prayer was sung. 

From the place of bells we ascended to the ne plus ultra below 
the upmost dome, three hundred and fifty feet high. The tower was 
originally only two hundred and fifty feet to the top of the belfry, but 
the additional hundred were erected in 1568. The word giralda means 
weathercock or turning-vane, from the Spanish-Arabic girar, to turn. 
It was, however, a strange want of thought and judgment which, in 
its religious ardor, placed the figure of the Holy Faith on top, to be 
blown about by every wind of natural doctrine; thus the Faith scems 
to flaunt its own shame, ever manifest and yet ever tickle. But we 
have just reached the top, and, as we pass around the high balcony, 
the panorama is very beautiful, and, as to our future movements, very 
instructive. There is the Guadalquivir sweeping with a gentle curve 
at the west, with its iron bridge crossing to the suburb of Triana, and 
with its numerous ships of steam and sail; a “gentle river” now as 
in the old song, but sometimes, in the rainy season, spurning bounds 
and flooding the city. There lie in every direction the churches, old 
and new—San Isidoro, San Miguel, Santa Maria la Blanca—all which, 
however, seem to hide their diminished heads in sight of the great 
cathedral and its tower. At the south, near the river, is the-tobacco- 
factory, the more curious because five thousand women are employed 
here all day, and paid off every night; and all must agree that to see 
five thousand women, many of them young and pretty, is in itself a 
rare sight everywhere. There, in the suburb of La Carreteria, is the 
bull-ring, capable of holding twelve thousand people, and not far off 
the “ House of Pilate,” in exact imitation of that of Pontius Pilate at 
Jerusalem. But a truce to the enumeration; these and many other 
notable structures lie embosomed amid thousands of low-roofed white 
houses with Moorish court-yards, in which more Moorish blood than 
the stupid Spaniards will acknowledge lies in listless siesta under 
awnings, and dreams away the summer life amid exhaling orange- 
flowers, gentle flirtations, graceful shuttling fans, and eternal tobacco- 
smoke. Such is the view, in part actual, in part suggested, from the 
Giralda. 

Vincente, the guide, was magnificent ; he gave us names, events, 
and dates ; the blowing down of the upper portion; the intervention 
of the Saints Rufina and Justina, who scared the devil and saved it 
from the lightning in 1504—a miracle immortalized by Murillo; he 
tossed off the kings, saints, and centuries, from the tip of his voluble 
tongue, leaving us nothing to desire except that he should make an 
end and let us go down; from this high point of view he was de- 
scribing things which he must redescribe on the different spots. 
So I gently stopped him; and, as we descended, he paid—for us—the 
bell-ringers, the twins’ mother, or aunt, or somebody, and then he let 
us go into the cathedral. I am not going to describe this grand work 
in detail, for several reasons ; first, I am quite unequal to the task, 
and then, if I were not, this entire number of the Journat would not 
contain the description; and, besides, minute descriptions bewilder 
without satisfying. Go and see it. 

The site is historic. When Spain was the most Roman of the 
Roman provinces, there was a Roman temple here. When the Moors 
invaded and transformed the land, upon its ruins rose a Mohammedan 
mosque, in the latter part of the twelfth century. This in turn was 
pulled down in 1480, when the Spanish arms were reconquering An- 
dalusia, to make place for the present structure, which was being 
built while Columbus was sailing upon unknown seas, while Boabdil 
was weeping over lost Granada, while the good Quecn Isabel was 
dying; until, in 1519, when Charles V. was ascending the most pow- 
erful throne in the world, it was opened for its first service. How 
they thronged and wondered in its seven great aisles, around its mas- 
sive columns, throughout its four hundred and thirteen feet of length 
and its three hundred and fifteen of breadth, under its transept domes 
one hundred and seventy-one feet above the pavement; below its 
ninety-three windows, since filled with the rarest pictures in colored 
glass! The centuries since have enriched it with gorgeous chapels, 
the rarest Murillos, of which that of San Antonio is the rarest of all, 
and the glorious wood-carvings of Montanes. In the words of O'Shea, 
by no means exaggerated, “ Vast proportions, unity of design, fol, 
lowed in the main body of the interior, severity, sobriety of ornamen- 
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tation, and that simplicity unalloyed by monotony which stamps all 
the work of real genius, render this one of the noblest piles ever 
raised to God by man, and preferred by many even to St. Peter’s of 
Rome.” It is a dim religious world in itself. We were particularly 
interested by the inscription in thé pavement which marks the rest- 
ing-place of Fernando Columbus, that son of the great discoverer who 
proudly cherished his father’s memory, and buried the Spanish chains 
in his coffin, the chains which realized in metaphor the prophecy of 
Seneca, “Oceanus vincula rerum lascet.” The inscription is the same 
as that on the tomb of Columbus himself: “A Castilla y Leon, nuevo 
mundo dio Colon.” 

Of all the side-chapels, the one most worthy of mention is the 
Sala Capitular, or Hall of the Chapter, with its Italian marble medal- 
lions, its rare paintings, and its numerous delicate statues. The entire 
interior of the cathedral is so dark that it is only in the brightest day, 
and at a brief time in that, that the pictures can be seen to advan- 
tage, and, for this reason, there are few, if any, photographs. Wan- 
dering amid these scenes, I could not help moralizing somewhat in 
the style of Goldsmith’s traveller. The epoch of cathedral-building, 
it seemed to me, has long since passed away. The countries which 
are fortunate enough to possess them have indeed a rich inheritance 
of architecture and pictorial art; but industrial progress, instead of 
asking the faithful to build magnificent temples like this, demands 
their money to build railroads and import steam-ploughs ; and the 
existing cathedrals are cherished with pride, not for present worship, 
but as historic monuments and landmarks of the days of romance— 
stone annals more truthful, especially in Spain, than the written letter. 

In the ancient court of the orange-trees, at the foot of the Giralda, 
is the old Moorish fountain, and the stone pulpit where the early 
Inquisition preached temporal as well as eternal fires. On one side is 
the library, called “‘ La Columbina,” which was bequeathed by Fer- 
nando Columbus to the chapter of the cathedral, but which is utterly 
neglected, and has never been increased, although he also left a fund 
for that purpose. The handwriting of his father is shown in the form 
of notes in some of the books, and also in a manuscript treatise 
which he wrote to prove that his discovery had been predicted in the 
Scriptures, This apathy of the Spaniards is universal. I may digress 
for a moment to say that, while we were at the Escurial, I asked the 
custodian of the library about the six thousand Arabic manuscripts 
there. He said that they could not be seen without a special order 
from Madrid. ‘“ But,” said I, “does no one get such an order?” 
“ Nadie” (nobody), was his curt answer. And there they lie, a buried 
history of the Arabs in Spain which nobody cares to see! 

But, to return to Seville, from the cathedral it is but a step to the 
Alcazar (the house of Cesar, or simply royal palace), through the 
Plaza del Triunfo. This is a rare old structure in itself, and a good 
preparation for the more striking specimens of Moorish work in the 
south, a proper progress through Seville to Granada. You enter, by 
special permit, through the Moorish-looking portal, built, however, by 
Peter the Cruel, into the splendid court, and you stand at once among 
the Saracens. Although restored in many portions, and even rebuilt 
in some, very much of the original yet remains in the spacious patios 
or courts, with their horseshoe arches and slender pillars. One lin- 
gers with an admiration enhanced by the imagination in the Patio de 
las Doncellas, where, in the Moorish days, one hundred maidens were 
yearly presented to the king for his harem. The pageant is not diffi- 
cult to fancy: the luxurious monarch on his throne, looking with 
sated glance upon the bashful, trembling virgins, palpitating before 
their new lord and master, and then trailing off, most of them, to lazy 
lives of almost single blessedness, and a few to the dangerous honor 
of sharing the royal embrace, and shivering at the royal whim. We 
wandered through numerous halls and courts restored by Peter the 
Cruel and Charles V., and some of them barbarously whitewashed, 
thus concealing the rich colors which are an important part of the 
Moorish interiors ; but, of them all, I was most interested in the little 
apartment where Ferdinand and Isabella received Columbus and the 
feather-bedecked natives of Hispaniola when he returned to present 
to them the New World. Thence we walked through the gardens ; 
and here the guide was particularly eloquent about Pedro the Cruel. 
That monarch aspired to the title of El Justiciero, and he had a 
champion in Vincente the guide, who deplored that he was not now 
living to dispense justice in corrupt Spain. “ What,” said Vincente, 
“they called cruelty I call justice.” Then he told us a story of a fat 
and heartless priest, who refused to bury a man because his family 
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were too poor to pay. They complained to a passer-by, who was no 
other than Pedro in disguise, like one of the sultans in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” Not many hours after, the king sent for the priest, and 
ordered him to prepare a magnificent funeral for some unknown 
grandee. Suspecting nothing, the priest made ready; the poor man’s 
corpse was brought, and, while the priest was chanting the service for 
the dead, he was pushed into the grave and buried alive. “ And I 
only wish,” said the guide, “‘ that I had my way, and I would serve all 
these infernal lazy Spanish priests in the same manner.” I doubted 
which to admire the most, Pedro the Just or Vincente the Cruel. In 
the gardens he also showed us a nice little pastime of Pedro. All 
along the gravelled walks are little water-pipes, flush with the surface, 
so that, when the custodian turned on the water, there were innu- 
merable little jets upward watering the walks. According to the 
guide, one of Pedro’s amusements was to get all the ladies of the 
court walking in the garden, and then to have the water turned on, 
that he might enjoy seeing them scatter, screaming, with wet ankles 
and bedraggled skirts. The Spaniards of Seville also cherish the 
memory of Maria de Padilla, the king’s mistress, whose influence, they 
say, was always judicious and benign. But, in spite of all modem 
championship, history records worse cruelties of Pedro, and takes 
sides with his revolted subjects and Henry of Trastamare, who slew 
him in 1369. 

About half a mile from the Alcazar is an octagonal tower, called 
El Torre del Oro, connected with it, it is said, by a subterranean pas- 
sage. Here the gold and treasures brought from the New World were 
deposited ; gold and treasures—such is the paradox—which impover- 
ished Spain! Thus much we saw on our first day; but now the even- 
ing shades were gathering, and we found our way back to the hotel 
to join a motley crowd at dinner; to eat puchero, which is a com. 
posite of every thing, and many other courses full of garlic; and to 
drink Valdepejias, which is generally the only good thing on the 
table, and for which one pays nothing; it goes with the dinner. 
What wine they could make of it if they only tried ! 

The next day was Sunday, a notable day to us, for one of the very 
best bull-fights of the season was to come off, and literally all the 
world and his wife and his little children were to be there. Seville is 
the place of all Spain for bull-fights. Just in the environs the best 
bulls are bred and trained, and, although it requires some casuistry 
for an American and a Protestant to spend his Sunday afternoon in 
that way, as we came to Spain to study the manners and customs of 
the people, and as my girls were very importunate, I told Vincente 
to get us tickets for front seats, in the best boxes, and in the sombra ; 
for half the amphitheatre is in the pitiless glare of sunlight. The 
price was thirty-six reals each ; he made us pay forty. 

Resting in the happy consciousness that a new and most exciting 
sensation awaited us, we spent the morning at La Caridad, a poor sort 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, the refuge of the suddenly wounded and the 
paradise of beggars, who get the scraps at the door. And here let me 
say that Spain is very good to her beggars, and, indeed, pays them 
such a premium that they literally swarm in all the streets and plague 
the traveller almost to death ; beggars who rise into the honorable 
position of God’s people, and who, instead of thanking you for your 
alms, simply inform you that the Lord will repay you—“ Dios lo 
pagara.” The things worth seeing in the chapel of La Caridad are: 
a very splendid Murillo—“ Moses Smiting the Rock ”—of which many 
copies are made; another of the same artist—‘‘ San Juan de Dios ;” 
and “ A Dead Bishop,” by Valdes—dead and decaying. The comment 
of Murillo, when he saw it, was, to hold his nose and make a face! 
The imagination has olfactories, and the picture really smells 
badly. 

From the Caridad we had just time to see the Museum, at least to 
pay it a first visit; and a shabby place it is to hold so rare a treasure 
as the Murillos there. Each picture has its history, which I wish ! 
had time to give. One was “ The Virgin of the Napkin.” It seems 
the artist had promised one of the servitors in the convent a picture, 
but put him off from time to time with various excuses; the last was 
that he had no canvas, and no money to buy it. “ Well,” said the 
servant, “paint it on this napkin; I have no use for it;” and thus 
the “Virgen de la Serviileta” was produced. Here also is what Mu- 
rillo used to call his picture, by preéminence—“ mi cuadro ;” and it 
is justly considered his finest work. The subject is, “ St. Thomas 
giving Alms.” And here let me say that there is no artist one learns 
so readily as Murillo. A bright child, after a little experience, would 
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single out his pictures unerringly, and soon be able to say in which 
of his styles—the Frio, the Calido, or the Vaporoso—it was. 

But every thing palled, because of the bull-fight to come. So we 
fortified ourselves with a lunch and a copious draught of Valdepefias, 
took a smelling-bottle along, and, the girls pleasantly chattering, we 
followed our guide to the Plaza de Toros, a magnificent amphitheatre, 
with ample space in the centre, and rising tiers of seats from ground 
to roof, capable, as I have said, of holding, and now crowded with, 
twelve thousand people. There they were, shouting, whistling, and 
working themselves up to the grand pitch of excitement when the 
play should begin. In the centre was the president’s box, where he 
sat with the ayuntamiento, As popular dignitaries arrived, the crowd 
applauded; and among these was the Duchess de Montpensier. The 
duke, who was in exile at Seville for shooting his cousin, remained at 
home. Both shooting and exile, however, have made him quite popu- 
lar, for the provocation was very great. After the duchess came, 
every thing was quiet for a space, when a man in plain clothes rode at 
a walk across the ring, up under the president’s box, and saluted, 
saying something that wecould not hear. The president returned the 
salute, and threw him a key, which he caught in his hat, and then 
returned, still at a walk, to open the door. Through it came the 
procession ; first, the two sets of decorated mules, three abreast, 
which were to drag out the dead; then the bull-baiters of all degrees, 
mounted and on foot, who made the circuit of the arena, saluted 
the president, and marched to their prescribed stations. These 
baiters are of three degrees: the picador, mounted, well padded 
all over, from the knee protected with iron leggings, and bearing in 
his hand a sharp-pointed spear; the feridor, also called banderillero, 
who only carries a scarlet cloak in his hand with which to excite the 


bull; and, last in order but first in rank—master, indeed, of all the | 


others—the matador, or slayer. There are several picadores and 
toridores, but only one matador. 

And now, with no sound of herald, there bursts into the ring the 
finest bull ever seen, tawny, almost black, active as a deer, his wide- 
extending horns as sharp as a needle. He looks around amazed and 
angry, but not in the slightest degree abashed, makes a rapid dash or 
two at a toridor as he flourishes his crimson; then he flies at a 
picador, receives, unheeding, the slight wound of the spear-point, 
catches the horse in the belly, rips him open, lifts horse and rider 
entirely over and prostrate, and is then with difficulty enticed away by 
the baiters, who gather round him, while others lift the horse and 
rider. 
entrails is hanging out; but they mount the picador once more, and 
the horse takes his station, to be again attacked in turn until the 
slaughter is completed. At this first triumph of the bull the twelve 
thousand people are crazy with joy; they shout, “Viva toro! Brava, 
As if encouraged by the plaudits, the bull looks around for 
new conquests. The baiters make play with their cloaks, and have 
some hair-breadth escapes, when another picador approaches cautiously 
and presents his horse before the bull. Again he launches forward 
with full force, lifts the horse from the ground with a fierce gash in 
his breast, almost catches the picador, who, however, is dragged away 
by his comrades on foot, and then, returning to the prostrate horse, 
literally tears him to pieces, plunging his horns again and again into 
his entrails, until they are scattered over the ground in every direc- 
tion. The sight was intensely sickening; it was wholesale butchery 
without a proper preliminary training to the spectator. By this time 
my daughters were sobbing and trembling violently, and entreating to 
be taken out. I promised to go after seeing one bull killed, for there 
Were six on the programme. I need not repeat the fury with which 
that brave bull killed four horses. To make him wilder still, two 
baiters came in with short darts with fish-hook points, and embellished 
with streaming ribbons (banderillas) ; these they dexterously stuck 
into him on each side of the neck. At first he tried to shake them 


toro!” 


off; then he bounded and reared; and at length the excitement was | 


at its, height, when he leaped the barrier, five feet and a half high, 


cleared the lower passage, gored a policeman, and was again let into | 


the arena by another door, quickly opened for him. But his time was 
now come. In vain he dashed furiously at every thing and everybody, 
making the agility of the baiters very meritorious, and presenting a 
Singularly-exciting, picturesque, and varied scene. Into the arena 


stalked the matador, the chulo, the hero of the day, the observed of | 
| until Charles V. bereft it of its glory by removing to Valladolid; here 


all observers. He was received with the wildest cheers, which he felt 
to be only his due. A man made in the finest mould; strong, supple, 








When the horse is put upon his feet again, a large bag of his | 





| this practice on travellers’ credulity to make his fortune. 


active as a cat; dressed in jacket and knee-breeches richly laced, a 
jaunty cap upon his head, a rich scarf about his waist, and close- 
fitting pumps upon his feet; this was Dominguez, the well-known 
matador. In his left hand he held a short scarlet mantle, and in his 
right a long, narrow, bright sword with which to dispatch the bull. 
All former pleasure and excitement were tame to this, for at this junct- 
ure begins the rarest contest of skill, subtlety, and strength. And 
there the temper of the bull tells upon the conflict. If he is furious 
and rushes up at once, he is easily dispatched; but if he is cunning, 
as this one was, the more caution is necessary on the part of his 
human antagonist. It was certainly a very pretty play—an approach— 
almost a conjunction—then a dashing to either side. The great 
multitude silent with expectation. Another rush—a meeting; and, 
when the matador flies lightly away, the sword is sticking more than 
half its length in the bull, just where the neck joins the spine, and, 
as he dashes away, it sinks farther and farther, even to the very hilt, 
by its weight and by the motion of the bull. Then the shouts literally 
rend the sky, while the poor animal, bounding, then shivering, totter- 
ing, seems to dance to his death, keeping time, one could fancy, to the 
band, which has just struck up a galloping air. At length he falls; 
the matador recovers the sword, inserts it between his horns, and he 
is dead. Immediately the gaudy mules come in; arope is attached to 
his horns and tied to their traces, and they drag him at full gallop 
from the arena. 

Then I kept my promise to the girls, and we talked the matter 
over as we walked to the hotel. The following was the substance of 
our conversation, and contains our verdict. It is an intensely brutal 
and brutalizing practice. Women and children from their very in- 
fancy are taken to see it and taught to enjoy it, and thus become 
accustomed to blood and cruelty; the bull-baiters of all degrees are 
led to expose themselves to ignoble dangers, and draw no distinction 
between this stolidity and generous self-devotion in a noble cause; 
the slaughter of the horses is uncalled-for and inhuman. They are 
generally old horses, fed up for a few days, and they are taken in 
blindfold to this certain death. I was told that gentlemen, when their 
favorite horses had grown old in service, scld them to the bull-ring! 
Formerly the picador made an honest effort to keep his horse away ; 
now the public demands that he shall bring the horse up to be slaugh- 
tered. Thus public morals are vitiated and kept vicious; and, if I 
were a Spaniard, I would at once organize an anti-bull-fighting society, 
and, if I succeeded in the movement, should count myself a social 
reformer of no mean degree. I am told, besides, that this wholesale 
slaughter of bulls is beginning to tell upon cattle-raising in Spain, 
which is something, in an economic view. I may now add that at this 
bull-fight six bulls and sixteen horses were slaughtered, and no man 
seriously hurt. There were two matadores, each of whom killed three 
bulls. The first, the one whom we saw, has long been the champion, a 
glory not attained without wounds. He is fifty-five years old; has 
lost one eye, gored out, and portions of two ribs; and his left arm is 
disabled. But his legs are active, his one eye quick and true, and his 
sword-arm as good as ever. Nor does he fight for fame alone; his 
portion of the profits, I was told, were between six and seven hundred 
dollars for one fight. His younger rival, Lagartijo, seemed to have 
promise of a grand future in his career, but, alas! the very next 
Sunday a bull gored his leg so badly that it was necessary to amputate 
it; and so old Dominguez stands yet unrivalled. Thus ended a famous 
bull-fight in Seville. Would to God, for the sake of humanity, it had 
been the last! 

On our way home to the hotel, we passed through the little 
plaza of San Tomas, and saw the reputed shop of Figaro, the barber 
of Seville, now a wine-shop. Our guide had a project—but he was 
full of them—to hire it, make it a barber-shop, concoct a legend, have 
a reading-room, and some women to shave, and play the guitar, and by 
I shall not 
inform against him. 

The Spaniard says, ‘“‘ He who has not seen Seville has not seen a 
marvellous thing;” and, although he has a similar proverb for almost 
every town, Seville is certainly the most attractive city in all Spain. 


| It was the early Gothic capital, and the residence of Abdulaziz, that 


son of the conqueror who married Roderick’s widow ; it witnessed the 
grand festival of the reconquering Spaniards on St. Clement's Day, 
November 23, 1248 ; it was the capital of Don Pedro, and so remained 


is still the greatest commemoration of the Holy Week, which crowds 
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frequent in preference to going to Rome. Cool, even in midsummer, 
from its narrow and tortuous streets, which keep out the sun’s rays ; 
healthful; full of fountains ; training the fiercest bulls and exhibiting 
the best bull-fights ; possessing the finest cathedral in Spain, and one 
of the best in the whole world—verily, 
** Quien no ha visto Sevilla, 
No ha visto maravilla.” 

A word in conclusion. Spain, the only country of Western Europe 
thus far neglected by the general tourist, has suddenly become far 
more accessible than heretofore, and this year the number of English 
and American travellers is larger than in any former year. There is 
railway communication from Bayonne to Cadiz, passing through Val- 
ladolid, Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, and Seville, and then one may make 
the circuit by boat and rail to Gibraltar, Malaga, Valencia, Barcelona, 
and Perpignan, with the exception of a few hours in the diligence 
between Gerona and Perpignan. To reach Granada, there is still a 
short gap on the railway between Archidona and Loja, which, how- 
ever, is rapidly filling up. When that is done, there will surely be a 
great influx of visitors to Granada, who have thus far been afraid of 
the diligence, with its dangers and discomforts. 

But, with all these notes of progress, there is yet much that is 
annoying in Spanish travel. The railroads are very slow, restricted, 
as they are by law, to fifteen or sixteen miles an hour. The prices of 
every thing are high, and the officials not to be trusted. More than 
once we were overcharged for tickets, because we were supposed to be 
ignorant, although the price-list was before our eyes. As soon as 
they were detected, it was “all a mistake.” 

Madrid is a third-rate French town, without environs, in the midst 
of a stony desert; Cordova a petrifaction, with but one charm—the 
glorious cathedral; Cadiz and Malaga are conglomerates of many 
nationalities. There is nothing so fair and pleasing, so Moorish in 
form and so Spanish in life, so satisfying for what it was and what it 
is, as Seville, except Granada, our visit to which may form material 


for another paper. Adios, hasta la vista. 
Henry Corpée. 





THE POET OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


HALLOW beyond toleration, and yet common as it is shallow, is 
the understanding of the poetry of the day merely as an amuse- 
ment and a grace for the parlor; whereas, in truth, it is the most se- 
riously expressive, the most immediate and intimate sign of the moral 
and spiritual condition of our social being. And yet, instead of inter- 
rogating so valid a sign of the interior life of the modern man, we 
often concern ourselves with the artifice of the versifier, and yet 
oftener fail to understand the significance of poets while we talk of 
their art, rebuke their license, and, without a glimmering of the phi- 
losophy of expression, do not see that the dominant poetical utter- 
ance is the sympathetic, the personal, the representative confession 
of the generation that honors it. 

So much in a general way. Now, to get at our little lesson of the 
day, let us look again at France—a country profitable for study in 
every way, which, next to Italy, seems to be the most generally en- 
deared in the imaginations, in the memories, and in the affections of 
foreigners. Let us trace the secret trouble which has had so much 
public utterance in France, which at this hour leaves her so unable to 
cope with the virile Prussians. How much France has been cor- 
rupted and relaxed in all the masculine conditions of a great state, 
we will show you just by a glance at the first poet of the second em- 
pire 

And who do you think is the first poet of triumphant imperialism, 
without breathing so much as the name of Louis Napoleon? We say 
the first poet, because he was most honored at the palace of the 
Tuileries, and because, in the spirit and expression of his muse, all 
that was encouraged, all that was enjoyed, under the second empire, 
in the most bewildering and feminine city of the world, finds the 
most elaborate and exquisite and exclusive expression. 

The poet of whom we speak is Théophile Gautier—he that went 
with the empress to the opening of the Suez Canal; he that wrote 
art and dramatic articles for the imperial paper of yesterday, the 
Moniteur ; he that, indifferent to the struggles of French republicans, 
closed his windows during an émeuée, and wrote verses, as a gold- 
smith pleases himself with the quaint and curious shapes which he 
forms in the costly metal under his hand—Gautier, whose fortune it 





has been to put forth two volumes of poems of the most elegant, lux- 
urious, egotistic, and elaborate art, just when Paris was most dis. 
turbed by the struggles of liberty and the rival ambitions of dynastie 
families—Gautier, who cared for none of these things, but thought 
only of the pleasure of pleasure, the beauty of beauty, and the de- 
lightsomeness of royal and opulent idleness—Gautier, the poet, par 
excellence, of the second empire, of Paris under the second empire, 
and consequently the veritable sign of its moral life. Reading Gau- 
tier, we do not wonder that France was unequal to the struggle that 
her ruler of yesterday provoked. 

From the time of the first empire to the last days of the second 
empire, France has had a group of poets exquisitely and profoundly 
related to the political fluctuations and changing moral aspects of 
French society. First, Béranger, a light and gay singer, but a true 
lover of liberty, and a man of great simplicity of character and good- 
ness of heart; then, Lamartine, a noble and true expression of French 
sensibility, in face of all the hopes and fears of the most generous 
minds ; then, August Barbier, who wrote in a strong and masculine 
spirit, plucking many of his subjects from the very streets of Paris, 
but giving them a grand character. He was without hope of the 
amelioration of the ills of France, whose trust and courage found ex- 
pression only in the voice of an exiled poet—the illustrious Victor 
Hugo—while in Paris, at home, De Musset was the fashionable poet, 
a feeble thinker, but an exquisite and spirited writer, unable to meas- 
ure and cope with the more serious interests of his time. Last came 
Gautier—we say last, in view of his ascendency; in fact, his trst 
volume of poetry was put forth about the same time as Barbier’s, at 
the same time as De Musset’s—last came Gautier, having come 
through and survived all the political changes of his country without 
breathing one breath for liberty, for revolution, or for progress. He 
was found, after the coup d'état, harmless, because indifferent, to any 
political doctrine, and wholly in accord with the spirit and tendency 
of imperialism—that is, friendly to a luxurious, costly, immoral civili- 
zation, asking no troublesome questions, and never addressing a word 
to the ignorant and obscure victims at the base of the dazzling struc- 
ture of imperial magnificence. France, at the culmination of the 
glory of the second empire, in 1867 and ’68, had no poet in Paris 
more honored at the Tuileries than Théophile Gautier. 

All of his poetry is suggested by the forms of his face. There is 
about him an air of imperial idleness, of Oriental calm, like Tenny- 
son’s lotus-eaters, who, tired of struggle, have no other wish but end- 
less rest and oblivion of the dreadful past. Such a poet could be read 
at the Tuileries with perfect satisfaction ; such a poet was best for the 
immediate interests of shopkeepers, and artists, and soldiers. His 
expressed sense of beauty flattered the taste of artists; his love of 
luxury was stimulative to expensive tastes, which pleased jewellers 
and merchants of costly stuffs; while the military spirit was left un- 
rebuked by his Etruscan-like muse, that uttered itself careless of po- 
litical and moral issues. Beyond any modern French poet, he is the 
purest type of indifference to revolution, of indifference to democracy, 
of indifference to what is called progress. He is the only French poet 
who is, in his preoccupations, the absolute antithesis of a poet of the 
people; and for this reason he is the poet of the second empire, of its 
idle and opulent and showy glory, of its materialism and negation of 
morality. And an empire which reached no higher, that sounded no 
deeper experience of the common heart of humanity than is found in 
a poet like Gautier, could not maintain itself at the head of modern 
civilization. 

EvaGene Benson. 





THE METHOD OF SHAKESPEARE AS AN 
ARTIST. 


_ profound, well-reasoned, masterly essays, than those of 
_— Mr. Ruggles, on the above topic, may not be found within the 
whole range and compass of modern Shakespearian criticism. They 
are concentrated in thought, distinguished alike by purity of style 
and vigor of language. In his preface he reminds us that the plays 
of Shakespeare for a period of two hundred years, in his own land, were 
considered “ the works of a man of genius, it is true, yet of one igno- 
rant of the commonest principles of dramatic composition.” For not 

* The Method of Shakespeare as an Artist. Deduced from an Analysis of 
his Leading Tragedies and Comedies. By Henry L. Ruegies. 
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only was he a law to himself in the use of tropes and figures, invent- 
ing new ones at will, without names among the tools of the rheto- 
rician, a bold innovator, a despot amenable to no authority of the 
school-master, the grammarian, or the critic, but he violated all the 
unities, and set the recognized and established laws of Aristotle at 


defiance. Hence he fell under the ban of the formal precisians, who 
were disposed in such matters to “lay judgment to the line and 
plummet.” “ Upholders of the narrow and pedantic rules derived from 
a drama which had existed two thousand years before, they applied 
their diminutive ell-wands to the colossus, and, finding that he greatly 
exceeded the measure, at once commenced hewing him down to the 
proper dimensions.” The design of the author is to show the shallow- 
ness and utter falsity of such estimates—that Shakespeare was the 
master of a grander and a higher art than those schoolmen ever 
dreamed of—of a drama essential for the reflection of a different life 
and fresher civilization, and that he could “ transmute the violation 
of the unities of time and place into an organizing principle that 
should give unity of effect to a play,” so that the poet might exclaim 
with another outlaw: 
“ Of old things all are over-old, 
Of good things none are good enough ; 
We'll show that we can help to frame 

A world of other stuff.” 

In examining the compact work before us, beyond question the 
ripe result of a lifetime study, we cannot but feel that we are con- 
ducted upon some entirely new ground, and that the author has taken 
a long stride in advance of his predecessors. Notwithstanding he 
may be liable to the charge of a too attenuated analysis, of refining 
perhaps a little too much, and all may not be brought over to the 
acceptance of the whole theory, which, if we understand his scope, he 
seeks to establish, yet he has convincingly demonstrated that Shake- 
speare was in effect and in fact a consummate artist. Indeed, the ever- 
increasing and genuine admiration accorded to him from age to age 
must, in a large meaSure, be due to this—to his power of producing 
an harmonious, esthetic whole—works as perfect as any by the old 
Greek dramatists, however diverse may have been his method. He 
could not have maintained his hold as he has done by excellence only 
in part—by luxurious gambols in a certain wanton riot and disobe- 
dience of discipline, for which in the end he must have suffered—by 
fragmentary splendors—scenes and passages, however warmly suf- 
fused with the glow of his peculiar genius. Works of this kind, 
though very popular in their day, and with a clinging hope of immor- 
tality, ultimately vanish out of sight, and of these, if necessary, a 
whole catalogue might be cited. We cannot always apprehend the 
reason why some things die, any more than we can why others live, 
for some rise up fresh after centuries of sepulture. It is because the 
principles of true pleasing are often too deep for us, and, although the 
million feel their power, they cannot tell exactly why it is, and few, if 
they are satisfied with an effect, take the pains to analyze. The plays 
of Shakespeare are still continually represented upon the stage, 
they are in every library, they are found on almost every table 
they are universally read with a keener zest than ever. It must 
then be from the fact that they are not mere dramatic incongrui- 
ties, but stamped with a grand unity, completely developed from 
a central idea, by a mode so crafty and subtle, that it may not have 
been laid bare until now. We think, however, that there is a proper 
mean to be observed in estimating how Shakespeare attained to that 
method. Although his genius predominated, we do not hold him as 
an absolute genius, dashing off his plays in fits of poetic frenzy, con- 
structing them independently of acquired knowledge, judgment, reason- 
ing, and reflection, as birds build their nests by instinct. If not trained 
in schools or universities, his erudition obtained in a desultory way 
was unquestionably great, as well as his observation and insight into 
Nature. 

That he could philosophize and arrive at the same results as Bacon 
himself, perhaps a little in anticipation of him, is set forth in a 
notable passage of this very work. He could hardly have consulted 
Bacon, as he was not well versed enough in the Latin tongue, in which 
Bacon wrote. But that he had all his tools arranged before him as in 
4 workshop, all his drafts and plans made out, all his words classified, 
and his vocabulary arranged ; that he had precisely defined in advance 
the philosophic principles of art on which he would proceed, might be 
demurred to by those who believe in plenary inspiration, not by others. 
They would assert that such cramping trammels, such predetermined | 





artifice and artificiality, would ill consist with the independent spirit 
of true genius, with the rapid flights and “ supreme dominion” of an 
imagination like his. In his onward sweep and sudden dip into the 
fountains of all philosophies, he might have been somewhat guided 
and directed by the remembrance of principles, by former study and 
by keen perception of the true, but that he should so start upon rigid 
formulag would be to enslave himself as much as if he had bowed 
obeigfance to the sun, moon, and stars, of elder authorities, or to those 
ancient idols, the three unities themselves. We know that to all this 
it might be rejoined that the perfect art is there. While genius is 
inborn, accomplished art, no more than reading or writing, ‘comes by 
Nature,” but its work in all its parts is one of fixed design and study. 
There are thoughts which breathe and words which burn, flights of 
passion or enthusiasm, happinesses of every kind, which gleam forth 
in oratory or in poem, and which may proceed from the untutored 
child of Nature or the savage. But a wrought-out work, with a be- 
ginning, middle, and an end, true to the one idea designed to be rep- 
resented, containing nothing which may not be referred back to that, 
harmonious in all its proportions to the remotest details, is widely dif- 
ferent. 

As typical masterpieces, the author selects and analyzes the three 
widely-contrasted plays of “ Twelfth Night,” “‘ Hamlet,” and “ Mac- 
beth,” and probes deep down to the idea which he regards as the or- 
ganic principle of each. To quote his own language, in his introduc- 
tion: “If it can be shown that all the various and contrasted charac- 
ters are but embodiments of some phase of this idea, that the inci- 
dents are illustrative of its operation as a law, that the poetry, 
imagery, metaphor, in one word, rhetoric, are moulded by it into pe- 
culiar forms, and that the vocabulary of the play will fall into groups 
and classes of words having signification analogous with the terms 
and expressive of the leading notions involved in it as the scheme of 
the play, it is presumptive evidence that such idea is the law of the 
piece.” It is not our design to follow him out in his elucidations 
through these several essays, which, whether they are read by the 
many or not, will insure him a lasting reputation amongscholars. For 
the present, it is sufficient to indicate his drift. With regard to his 
attempt to show the inimitable skill with which the poet reflects his 
organic idea in his diction, we cannot but think that he is excessively 
minute, and that this is the dryest portion of his work. It is one, 
however, of singular ability and ingenuity. He says: “ The analysis 
of the vocabulary of a play furnishes the test to determine whether 
the idea of the play is correctly given, and unfolds such idea in de- 
tail.” However this may be, and to whatever Shakespeare’s nice se- 
lection may be referred, it is certain that his /elicitas verborum is one 
of the very secrets of his enchantment. His words are marvellous in 
their collocation. These are his coloring materials contributing to 
the lights and shades and general effect of the whole picture. A vast 
part of his poetic charm arises from his skill in transferring the ab- 
struse, the metaphysical, and the subjective, into types, figures, and 
hieroglyphics, by pictorial words representing outer, material, and 
common things. Virtue and Vice, Bravery or Cowardice, Shame or 
Honor, are mere abstractions to homilies on which we turn a deaf 
ear, but we are all attention when the talk is of meadows, fountains, 
brooks, streams, flowers, birds, visible, tangible, every-day, dear, fa- 
miliar things. 

A single word fitly placed, pregnant with such allusion, is enough 
to conjure up a world of images ; it is often the key-note of complex 
harmonies, the first link in a train of associated memories, calling up 
pictures multiplied and diverse as the individuals to whom they have 
been addressed. The words of the noble English tongue were never 
so much indebted to any one as to Shakespeare for putting them in 
“coigns of vantage,” in places where they would pass for their true 
value, or even singly as a power. On account of this infinite sugges- 
tiveness of his words, it has sometimes seemed to us that his plays 
can be more charmingly enacted in the brain of the delighted reader 
than they can be even on the stage, because there they must be lim- 
ited in expression by the interpretation of the actor, and the theatre 
of action must be circumscribed by stage-scenes and accessories. But 
they set the imaginations of those who peruse them in the closet upon 
endless rambles, causing each to conjure up for himself scenes all 
different and of more extended scope ; spectacles more beautiful than 
any outward representation of beauty, and more fairy than fairy-land 


itself. 
F. W. SHerttoy 
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TABLE-TALK. 


THE recent movement on the part of some 
of our American women to form an or- 


ganization pledged to the advocacy of peace, | 


is a worthy one, even if its measure of success 
prove to be slight. But, as a means of pre- 
venting in the future such wars as the one 
now devastating France, two things are neces- 
sary. One is a wider diffusion of the senti- 
ment of peace, such as the organization in 
question has undertaken to promote; the 
other is a bold questioning of the powers of 
government. Toward the first, our women 
can contribute greatly. Heretofore, in the 
history of the world, the ladies have been 
more or less an inciting cause of war. Long 


passionate admiration for military glory. Even 
at this moment it may be doubted whether 


the epaulets of the army or the buttons of | 
the navy have not a keen charm for Mrs. Julia | 
Ward Howe and her associates ; and before a 


conclave of military heroes they would doubt- 
less break off their peans for peace, and join 
with others in admiring those qualities of 
manliness and chivalry which the world has 
consented to suppose belong peculiarly to the 
soldier, The peace women must begin with 
exorcising the spirit of war enthroned in the 
breasts of their own sex. When women come 
to frown, and not to smile, on the man of 


blood, military ardor will sensibly decrease in | 


the hearts of men. The overthrow of the 
war spirit can best be accomplished by bring- 
ing the popular imagination to perceive that 
those elements of personal daring and address 
that once rendered war so fascinating, have 
nearly disappeared from modern warfare. The 
soldier must be painted as an item in one vast 
machine, in which all will and individuality 
are extinguished. 
battle as an obscure laborer in the trench ; 
as the soiled, begrimed, powder-stained worker 
at the guns ; as an unnoticed, mutilated victim 
on the field. The world must forget its no- 
tions about the pomp of war, and be brought 
to understand, not alone its horrors, but the 
humiliating subordination of its would-be 
heroes. And, when the people have come to 
detest war, when your epauletted hero has 
grace no more in the eye of matron or maiden, 
when the human passion for battle and strug- 
gle is suppressed, there must step in another 
element, if we would have wars to terminate. 
This we have mentioned already as the sec- 
ond thing necessary to secure permanent 
peace between the nations. The right to 
make war must be confronted and questioned. 
For that spirit of obedience which now en- 
ables rulers to direct at their will the power 
and energies of a people, there should be sub- 
stituted a spirit of assertion and insubordi- 
nation that refuses obedience, except in the 
face of clear necessity and for sufficient rea- 
son. Let it be taught that war can only be 
rightfully waged when sanctioned by the su- 
preme will of the people; and in this collec- 
tive expression let women, who are made wid- 
ows and orphans by war, have their full utter- 
ance. Government, all over the world, wields 
a power greater than should be conceded to 
it. “The uses of government,” says a mod- 





| sympathy. 


He must be shown in | 





ern writer, “are in inverse ratio to the de- 
velopment of society.” Absolute and unques- 
tioned authority was the necessity of govern- 
ment in those early periods when violence 
prevailed, and each man sought to despoil or 
conquer his neighbor; but now, in the com- 
plex development of society, when every in- 


| terest is rendered conservative toward other 


interests in the anxiety for its own preserva- 
tion, the interposition of absolute will by 
princes, or rulers of any degree, is an offence 
and a usurpation that should be resented. 
Our women’s peace association, if earnestly 
persisting in its purpose, can do considerable 
toward the diffusion of a sentiment against 
war; and when, added to this, we have re- 
pressed the ambition of rulers, and each nation 
has secured for itself a voice in the question 


after the death of chivalry they retained a | of war or peace, whenever it arises, we may 


hope for the dawn of those better days so 
long looked for. 


Poets and romancers have long filled 
the popular imagination; but, if we read 


| the signs aright, a new class of literary hero | 
| is in the future to gain the world’s ear and 
It is probable that little of value | 


can be added to poetry, romance, or es- 
say. The brilliant authors in these fields of 
effort have illustrated almost every phase of 
character, dwelt upon every beauty in Na- 
ture or Art, depicted the whole range of 


human passion, and every conceivable relation | 


between man and man, and man and woman. 
Literature is even now busy repeating itself, 
and, in the estimation of not a few critics, it 
shows signs of exhaustion. It is doubtful whe- 


ther we can hope for another Dickens or Thack- | 


eray in fiction, who shall be as great as they, 
and yet as original ; for another Macaulay in 
criticism ; or for new masters in versification. 
Taste, genius, skill, and art, will appear in all 
these branches, but the already overworked 
fields will tax the invention of the coming au- 
thor more severely than we can hope his 
genius will be able to respond to. But there 
is a new, fresh, and almost boundless field, 
which can employ and exhaust the finest 
imagination, the subtlest invention, the larg- 
est reach of thought—a field until the present 
century occupied by a few specialists only, 
and the subjects of which have been popular- 
ly supposed to involve all that is dry, dull, 
and incomprehensible. And yet it is one that 
includes a world of thought and of fact more 
truly wonderful to the imagination than the 
grandest poem, more sensational than the 
most thrilling romance, more beautiful than 
the sweetest utterance of inspired singers. 
And this field—let the reader bear with us to 
the end—is Nature. The marvellous range 
of inquiry included within this term, looked 
upon so coldly by the great multitude, and 
consigned by popular consent to the exclusive 
consideration of men of dull fancies and cold 
imagination, has in truth within itself every 
thing to captivate and delight mankind. It is 
only necessary to remember that the micro- 
scope, on the one hand, is revealing the 
strange mysteries of every infinitesimal atom 
around us; and the telescope, on the other, 
reaching to the remote spaces of the uni- 
verse, to remember how vast the range 
of this study is, how amazing its facts, how 
continually fresh, new, and startling, are its 








discoveries. The exposition of these facts 
and these discoveries has recently fallen into 
the hands of men who are instinct with poetic 
thought—men who do not bring a dull fancy, 
as science is usually supposed to demand, 
but vivid, keen, and soaring imaginations 


| Professor Huxley and Professor Tyndall, whom 


we quote as the foremost and most eloquent 
of living scientists, are gaining the popular 
hearing with a rapidity that promises, for once 
in the history of the world, to place those who 
instruct on a par in people’s sympathy with 
those who entertain them. Both of these 
gentlemen have brought to science a con- 
summate literary art; they prove by the ad. 
mirable manner in which they handle their 
themes, and by the interest those themes excite 
in the public mind as presented by them, that 
science is by no manner of means a dull, 
remote, and unsympathetic study. Why, in- 
deed, should it be? Is it not full of wonders, 
full of amazing facts, full of mysteries that 
appall and excite the imagination? A man 
insensible to the finest poem might well flush 
and warm at the wonders of astronomy. One 
to whom history were indifferent, could still 
find in the amazing records of the earth’s 
crust matter for wonder and reflection. Science, 
so long consigned to specialists, is rapidly at- 
taining a wider destiny; having found bril- 
liant and enthusiastic expounders, it is enlist- 
ing the great public ; and, it may be assumed, 
as we began by saying, that the future genius 
of literature will reach its greatest triumphs 


| in the service of Nature and in explaining her 


mysteries. 


—— Is not the country more truly attrac- 
tive in the autumn than in the summer? If 
absolute comfort and pleasure were consulted, 
we believe it would result in transferring the 
vacations from August to October. If in the 
summer-time it is too hot to labor, it is cer- 
tainly far too warm to travel. Summer roads 
scorch in blazing suns ; city streets have, ex- 
cepting for a short hour at noon, one side that 
offers its grateful shade. Country roads send 
up their showers of burning dust; city streets 
have their remedy from this nuisance in the 
ever-perambulating water-carts. In the city, 
we can adjust our labor to the cooler hours; 
we can rest in our own domiciles with every 
device for personal comfort ; while, if we 
travel, we are crowded into suffocating cars, 
into thronged hotels, into packed coaches, 
into overloaded steamboats. Dust, heat, 
crowds, make summer vacations often a ter- 
rible infliction, whereas in October or Novem- 
ber, some of these nuisances are remediable. 
And then, the beauty of autumn far excels 
that of summer. A clamber up a mountain, 
on one of our superb “ melancholy days,” is 
delicious sensation—in August it is only ® 
fearfully tiresome one. The exhilarating air, 
the many-tinted foliage, the sweetness and 
mellowness of the forest-depths, are all sv 
premely delightful—such as the rank crude 
ness of summer fails to supply. Autum? 
gives a hundred variable pictures, some grand, 
some homely, but all with a singular charm. 
The mountains seem superb ; the little stream, 
flowing through the ravine, carrying on its 
bosom argosies of colored leaves, is delicious, 
the orchard, and the field, and the meadow, 
have all a subtle delight at this season, whicb 
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sunburnt summer does not know. Mr. Fenn’s 
pleasant autumn bit, on our first page, is one 


of many similar rustic pictures that, in the 


fall, assert a strange mastery over our senses. 
If everybody should come to take his vacation 
in October, the cars and hotels would then be 
as crowded—even if other things were not so 
intolerable—as they are now in August ; so we 
hope only the sensible few will consider our 


suggestion. 


The new novel, “ Valerie Aylmer,” 
meets with unusual favor from the press, which 
is nearly unanimous in pronouncing it a work 
of remarkable promise for a first effort. A 
lady of taste and culture, who has read the 
book, sends us the following note: “I have 
received and read with the greatest pleasure 
the new novel, ‘Valerie Aylmer,’ you so 
kindly sent me, and must admit that I have 
rarely been so deeply interested as when 
perusing this work. I consider it very grace- 
fully written, high-toned, full of incident, and 
free from any vulgar sensationalism ; while 
warmly Southern in its sympathies, it can- 
not fail to interest and commend itself to 
thousands of Northern readers. The literary 
world, in this work, has good reas@h to con- 
gratulate itself at the advent of so promising 
an author.” The Charleston News says it is by 
far the best southern novel that has yet ap- 
peared. 


Riterary Hotes. 


—_— CAREY & HART, of Phila- 
4 delphia, were the first to reprint Dis- 
raeli's works in America. ‘ Coningsby ” 
was published by them in 1844, the price 
being twenty-five cents. They paid the Eng- 
lish publishers forty pounds for an early 
copy, and sold six thousand. Of ‘‘ Sybil,’ 
published in 1845, ten thousand copies were 
sold, and twenty-five pounds sterling paid 
for the early copy ; and of ‘*‘ Tancred,” pub- 
lished in 1847, eleven thousand copies were 
sold, the early copy costing twenty-eight 
pounds. On the receipt of the early copy, it 
was the custom of Messrs. Carey & Hart to ad- 
vertise the work as ready in three days. Todo 
this, the printing was divided among several 
printing-establishments, and, the work being 
hurriedly done, many typographical errors es- 
caped detection. This led to the following 
letter from Mr. Disraeli, written with his usual 
admirable courtesy : 


“ LonDON, GROSVENOR oe 
“* May-day, 1845. 

“GENTLEMEN: His Excellency, Mr. Ever- 
ett, with that courtesy which distinguishes 
him, has presented to me a copy of your edi- 
tion of ‘Coningsby.’ His Excellency was 
aware that, unlike some English authors, far 
from regretting these republications, I am 
gratified by the sympathy of your countrymen, 
and that my writings should contribute to the 
pleasure and amusement of the far West. 

“Some years ago you sent me what you 
styled the first complete editien of my works, 
and I ought before this to have acknowledged 
the attention; but, in so doing, I should have 
had to have conveyed some criticism which it 
was disagreeable to me to offer, and which I 
hoped in time might be unnecessary. 

“In that volume, consisting, I believe, of 
two thousand columns, I think I may state 
that, on an average, there is in each column a 





gross misprint. I have only cursorily glanced 
at your ‘Coningsby,’ but trying it in several 
places, I find the same result. 

** Now, I think I have a right to complain 
of this. I do not grudge you my copyrights ; 
I am proud of the approbation of your custom- 
ers, but I have a right to expect from you, who 
trade without cost on my inventions, that you 
should do me the justice of at least securing 
that the press should be supervised by a com- 
petent individual. 

‘**T have before me editions of ‘ Coningsby’ 
of Paris and Leipsic. I do not observe in them 
asingle error. The edition of Leipsic is beau- 
tifully printed on superior paper, and published 
at a cost not exceeding the American. 

“You will not misunderstand this remon- 
strance, which is just, but not unfriendly. 
Every misprint in your edition is an injury to 
my fame ; and, as I am on the eve of publishing 
another work, I send this in time to call your 
attention to circumstances which, on reflec- 
tion, I apprehend, you must agree with me, 
are as vexatious as they are unjustifiable. 

“T have the honor to remain, gentlemen, 

** Your fuithful servant, 
“* B, Disrak wt. 

“To Messrs. Caney & Hart, Philadelphia.” 


The Atheneum says that Mr. Swinburne 
wrote his noble “‘ Ode on the Proclamation of 
the French Republic” at a sitting. It is said 
that Byron wrote the “‘ Bride of Abydos” in a 
single night, and with one quill. The same 
journal also notices the death recently of the 
Princess Amalia of Saxony, who beguiled the 
tedium of German court-life by writing come- 
dies, which made their way on the German 
stage for a while, and the best of which, for 
their purity and quiet humor, deserve to be re- 
membered. A translated selection from them, 
with a prefatory memoir, was, some years ago, 
published by Mrs. Jameson, and cordially re- 
ceived in England. The princess wrote under 
the pseudonyme of Amalia Heiter. 


The following is the title of the first ro- 
mance of Nathaniel Hawthorne, of which only 
two or three copies are known to be preserved : 

‘“ FANSHAWE, 
A Tale. 
* Wilt thou go on with me ?’—Southey. 
Boston. 
Marsh & Capen, 362 Washington Street. 
Press of Putnam & Hunt. 
1828.” 


The Atheneum gives the following particu- 
lars regarding Professor Jowett’s ‘‘ Plato:”’ 
“The book, which will be in four thick octavo 
volumes, will contain a translation of all the 
works of Plato; and to each dialogue will be 
prefixed an introduction of considerable length. 
The work has occupied the new Master of Bal- 
liol for many years, and has been submitted by 
him for revision to several scholars of eminence. 
It may be expected before the end of 1870.” 


January, 1871, will usher in a new English 
monthly, to be called the Christian Spiritualist. 
The editor will be the Rev. F. R. Young, Min- 
ister of the Free ChristianChurch. The object 
of the new serial is to reconcile the principles 
of Christianity and Spiritualism, and to prove 
that they are not antagonistic to each other. 


The new number of the Quarterly Review 
will contain, under the title of ‘‘ The Fall of 
the Second Empire,” a survey of Napoleon 
III.’s foreign policy, and the incidents that 
have resulted in the collapse and utter dis- 
credit of the imperial system. The writer is 
Mr. Edward Spender. 


Mr. 8. C. Hall will shortly publish “A 
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Book of Memoirs of Great Men and Women of 
the Age,” with whom he has been personally 
acquainted, comprising nearly all the literary 
celebrities of the present century. It will be 
extensively illustrated. 


Messrs. Longman have issued a volume 
of English poems, called ‘“‘ The Dutt Family 
Album.”? The contributors, who belong to 
one family, are natives of India, and Chris- 
tians. 


The fourth and concluding part of Mr. Mor- 
ris’s ‘‘ Earthly Paradise” will soon be pub- 
lished. The poem will then probably be the 
longest poem in the world. 


Professor Max Miller has a third volume 
of his ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop”’ in 
the press. 


Scientific Hotes. 


Changes. 


Geological 


HE following are the principal geological 
changes which occurred after the appear- 
ance of man in Europe : 

1, The subsidence of an area of land which 
connected Sicily with Crete and Northern 
Africa north of the Sahara. 

2. The formation of a voleanic tufa on the 
hills bordering the present valleys of the Tiber 
and its tributaries; the excavation of those 
valleys by the river and its streams; the last 
irruption of the voleanoes of Latium, and their 
permanent extinction. The space included in 
the Roman territory has received its contour, 
and vast tracts near the coast have been worn 
away. 

8. The formation of valleys in the Alpine 
detritus, which covered up large tracts of North- 
ern Italy, and the reéxcavation of old valleys 
which had been more or less filled with the 
detritus. This great gravel was the wash-down 
of the wear and tear of the first extension of 
the south Alpine glaciers, and was, in a gen- 
eral sense, contemporaneous with the upper 
glacial drift of Northern Europe. It was de- 
posited before man, as traced by his relics and 
works, lived in South Europe. 

The dispersal of vast depths of silt and 
gravel over the plains into the valleys and far 
up the hill-sides of the Sardinian States and 
Lombardo-Venetia, south, and to a certain ex- 
tent southeast, of the Alps; the result of the 
wash-down of the wear and tear of the second 
extension of the Alpine glaciers; the forma- 
tion of valleys in this gravel or silt; and the 
production of such heights as those which 
bound such plateaux as Rivoli. 

4, Considerable local alterations in the rel- 
ative level of land and sea along the west 
Neapolitan coast. 

5. The formation of the straits of Gibraltar. 

6. The excavation of such valleys as that 
of the Manganores, in Central Spain, the for- 
mation of gravels containing flint implements 
and mammalian bones near Madrid, and there- 
fore far beyond the influence of marine action. 

7. The wearing down of many of the val- 
leys to the north of the Pyrenees, below the 
level of such lower mammaliferous caves as 
those in the neighborhood of Tarascon; the 
dispersion of the results of the wear and tear 
of the second extension of the Pyrenean gla- 
ciers, and the filling up of the old valleys with 
it; the reéxcavation of the valleys, and the 
carrying down of their silt or loess to the 
plains ; the formation of streams and water- 
courses through this deposit. 

8. The formation of certain valleys in the 
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Perigord by streams, to a certain extent, but 
principally by the gradual effects of rain, heat, 
frost, and other meteorological actions. 

9. The excavation of the valleys of North 
and Eastern France, and the denudation and 
retrogression of their water-sheds. 

10. The dispersion of Alpine rocks, gravels, 
and rocks to the north of the Alps, produced 
by the wear and tear of the great glacialization, 
which was, in a general sense, contemporane- 
ous with the first extension of the glaciers 
south of the Alps, and the first extension of 
the Pyrenean glaciers, occurred before man 
appeared in Europe. After his first wander- 
ings and buntings he left his remains above 
this old Alpine detritus. Then the valleys in 
the carboniferous limestone of Belgium were 
worn down ninety yards or more by rain and 
rivers, and the bones of the extinct mammalia 
and rude stone implements and bones of man 
were washed into caves with the gravel. 

After the retirement of the glaciers, subse- 
quent to this second extension, the war \-down 
of the Alps, Vosges, and Ardennes, was spread 
over the older gravel. It filled up the valleys, 
and extended, with a thickness varying from a 
few yards to a thousand feet and more, all 
down and over what is now the valley of the 
Rhine, Holland, and Belgium. The loess thus 
formed was then washed out of the valleys, 
was cut into by rivers, and has been worn 
down ever since. 

11. The separation of the coasts of France 
and England about Dover and Calais. 

12. The excavation of nearly all the vaileys 
in the district east of a line drawn from King’s 
Lynn to Portland, the denudation of their 
water-sheds, and retrogression of the river- 
sources. 

13. The denudation of the valley of the 
Weald of Kent. 

14, The separation of the Isle of Wight 
from the main-land. 

15. The formation of a great part of the 
Bristol Channel. 

16. The upheaval of many sea-beaches, and 
the general destruction of forest-land on the 
south and west of England; the formation cf 
many peats. 

17. Enormous destruction of the sea-coast. 

18. A sufficient upheaval of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula and Denmark to produce such 
a restriction of the outlet as has determined a 
change in the marine fauna of the Baltic. 

19. A slow upheaval of large areas appears 
to have accompanied the excavation of the 
valleys upon them, and a subsidence of equally 
large districts appears to have accompanied the 
recession of the second glaciers; probably 
another upheaval followed. 

20. The uprise of the Desert of Sahara in 
Africa after the second extension of the Alpine 
glaciers. 


A light-house keeper, relating his expe- 
rience of the common tendency of sea-birds to 
dash toward the lanterns and settle upon the 
rigging of light-vessels, adds that he has 
noticed the birds remain on the ship if the 
night has been cloudy, but take their departure 
as soon as the stars have become visible. 
Hence he infers that the birds are enabled to 
shape their course for land by the stars, thus 
proving themselves astronomers by instinct. 
Strange, if true ; and it may be true, for animals 
have powers of observation of which we have 
small conception. But we rather suspect that 
the bird, eying a star, flies toward it as tow- 


ard a terrestrial light, ignorant of its distance. | 
They who have studied the seemingly mad | 


flight of winged things against lamps and | and window-frames for the purpose of keeping 


bright windows are pretty confident that the 
light is rushed at as at an aperture of escape 





from darkness. The tendency of animate 
things is to seek light spaces ; and, when we 
see a bird ora moth dash at a flame, we may 
be sure, from the very force and rapidity of its 
motion, that it regards the bright spot as a 
hole or window through which it can dart into 
some space more brilliantly illuminated than 
that in which it is flying. Put a few flies into 
a bottle, and lay it, uncorked, with the bottom 
toward a source of light; the flies will crowd 
to the lightward end, and never attempt to es- 
cape by the open neck. Turn the glass prison 
neck to light, and the flies will escape directly. 
Glass is a substance out of a low creature’s 
cognizance. Flies, birds, and animals, dash 
stunningly against windows, because they 
know not of the invisible barrier. Light-house 
keepers see birds maimed and killed by the 
force with which they come against the lan- 
terns. In all such cases the behavior of the 
animal shows that it mistakes the light for a 
hole. And we can easily conceive a night-bird 
rising, after rest upon a ship, and directing its 
flight in the direction of a star. 


It is a curious circumstance that, on the 5th 
of April last, when electrical disturbances were 
so marked in Europe, and the brilliant displays 
of aurora borealis were generally observed, the 
corresponding phenomena of the aurora aus- 
tralis were extremely well marked in the south- 
ern hemisphere, attended also by electrical dis- 
turbances of unusual character; and on the 
same evening a well-marked earthquake shock 
was experienced in New Zealand. The recent 
earthquake in the United States was preceded 
by an auroral display of unusual brilliancy. 


One of the most disastrous earthquakes 
lately recorded is that in the large city of 
Batang, on the Kin-sha River, in Thibet. It 
began on the 11th of April, and there were 
various shocks until the 9th of May at ten a. m., 
when it shook the whole city, causing a uni- 
versal conflagration. Above ten thousand 
people were burnt to death. Several neighbor- 
ing villages shared the same fate. Many pub- 
lic buildings were destroyed, including those 
of the French missionaries. After the great 
shock others came on, and the people remained 
camped out for five days. 


A London paper thus describes the process 
of road-making now generally adopted in the 
larger places of both England and France: 
‘* The road is first prepared by being loosened 
with pickaxes, then covered with ordinary 
granite ; above this a dressing of sand is laid; 
the whole is then watered. An immense 
roller, propelled by steam, is then moved 
slowly over the prepared surface. It exerts a 
pressure of twenty-eight tons, and the re- 
sult is, that in an unusually short time a firm 
and compact macadamized road is formed, so 
smooth that the lightest vehicle may be im- 
mediately driven over it without injuring the 
springs.” 


A solution of tannin has been used in the 
treatment of cotton fabrics, as are hides in the 
manufacture of leather, and, according to 

Josmos, the cotton thereby acquires greater 
strength, and resists moisture and disintegrat- 
ing effects better. No attempt is made to ex- 
plain the chemical reaction which produces this 


| important change, but it is believed that the 


change cannot be great, since it has escaped 


| the notice of practical tanners. 


According to the Food Journal, in Belgium 
the butchers use laurel-oil on the door-posts 


away flies, with great success. So simple a 
contrivance would be a great boon to the 





habitués of our eating-houses and confectioners, 
and would be useful to every housekeeper, 
The emanation from minced laurel-leaves ig 
rapidly fatal to all small insects. 


War Rotes, 


The Demeanor of Paris. 


NX] OTHING in al) this wonderful war is 
a more wonderful than the attitude of 
Paris. If it continues—and the best German 
authorities, Count Bismarck and General von 
Moltke, and the best French authorities, Gen- 
eral Trochu and M. Gambetta, evidently be- 
lieve it will continue—it will furnish a final 
answer to those who dread that the manly 
qualities may decay in cities. Considering 
that the history of the Old World is the his- 
tory of cities, and that the townsman notorious- 
ly makes the best soldier, the fear is a little 
unreasonable; but it is entertained, and, as 
civilization is clearly intent on building great 
cities, it is well that it should, once for all, be 
either confirmed or dispelled. Paris is, par 
excellence, the city where the evil results of city 
life might be expected to display themselves in 
all their virulence. It is the city of pleasure, 
full of vice, given to frivolity, and fond to dis- 
traction of sedentary amusement. Its popula- 
tion is not very well fed, is extremely self-in- 
dulgent, and is, of all populations in the world, 
the one which has least apparent depth of feel- 
ing. If the Parisians had opened their gates, 
welcomed the Germans with shouts, and ac- 
cepted peace on any terms, the world would 
only have remarked, ‘“‘ How like Paris!” 
and have scarcely despised her more than it 
despises a pretty woman for shrinking from a 
danger. Inthe beginning of the republic she 
was full to delirium of vanity, beguiled by the 
wickedest press in the world, unready, and 
with all kinds of authorities, institutions, forces, 
to rebuild from the ground; and yet, underall 
these disadvantages, how much better she be- 
haved than the departments, or even than the 
minor cities! Her overweening consciousness 
of her position in France became a source of 
power ; she heartily believed that it ‘* was for 
Paris to save France,’ and in her way, now 
laughing, now weeping, working fitfully, but 
with energy and resource, she buckled herself 
to the task. Her citizens, and their allies the 
provincial Gardes Mobiles, have not as yet 
passed through the grand trial ; but still the 
work which has actually been accomplished has 
been very great ; and it has been accomplished, 
it should not be forgotten, under the guidance 
of the members for Paris and of the general 
whom Paris, not France, selected for the su- 
preme command. Instead of shrinking, as s0 
many towns have done, or risking a civil war, 
as Lyons has done; or raging in aimless pa- 
triotism, as Tours seems to be doing—the 
Parisians betook themselves at once and with 
a single mind to the work of defence. It is 
impossible to doubt the evidence that, with the 
German hosts all round, and ail supplies cut 
off, and isolated from the world as if they were 
in a separate planet—for only one balloon seems 
to have returned to the city—the Parisians 
have universally endeavored to become s0l- 
diers, have armed and drilled themselves as 
thoroughly as time allowed, have steadily sus- 
tained their government, have manned their 
forts and ramparts, and have born» unmoved 
weeks of horrible suspense. 





French Centralization. 
Gigonneau-sur-Ail, which we may take as 4 
type of many other French towns, has a popu- 
lation of twenty thousand souls, and is blessed 
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with the following functionaries appointed by 
government and salaried out of the public 
taxes: One prefect, one secretary-general of 
prefecture, four councillors of prefecture, one 
bishop, two vicars-general, five canons, four 
vicars, eight curates, one receiver-general of 
taxes, one sub-receiver, five tax-gatherers, one 
postmaster, one sub-postmaster, one keeper 
of mortgages (conservateur des hypoth2ques), one 
rector of academy, one headmaster of Impe- 
rial Lycée, ten imperial professors, one in- 
spector of inland revenue (octroi), four sub- 
inspectors, one president of Imperial Court, 
two councillors of Imperial Court, two assist- 
ant-judges, one public prosecutor, one assist- 
ant-prosecutor, two clerks of court, one juge 
@ instruction, one clerk to said juge, one in- 
spector of weights and measures, two sub-in- 
spectors, one captain and one lieutenant of 
gendarmes, one captain, one lieutenant, and 
one sub-lieutenant of firemen, one doctor and 
one surgeon of gendarmes, one doctor and 
surgeon of firemen, one theatrical manager 
(subsidized by the municipality), one editor 
of salaried prefectoral organ, five journalists 
of ditto, one commissary of police, and assist- 
ant, three officers of academy, one mayor and 
one sub-mayor (the last five unpaid), and three 
hundred and seventy-nine minor officials, such 
as clerks of the prefecture, court of justice, 
mairie, etc., gendarmes, octroi-men, librarians 
and sub-librarians of borough museum, de- 
tectives, postmen, and policemen—by the help 
of all which functionaries Gigonneau was al- 
most as well governed as if it had no func- 
tionaries at all. The system resembled noth- 
ing so much as a perfect combination of wheels, 
moving all together and in the same direction, 
the biggest wheel being the prefect, and the 
hand that set all the wheels in motion the gov- 
ernment’s. Now, when the government was 
desirous of seeing Gigonneau warlike, its 
course was simple. It wrote to M. de Tourne- 
vis, the big wheel, and said, “*‘ War with Prus- 
sia,’ whereupon M. de Tournevis instantly 
communicated with his brother-officials, who 
in their turn revealed the news to their subor- 
dinates, and before an hour was over all the 
functionaries of Gigonneau who did not wish 
to be expelled from their posts with contumely 
were agreed that war with Prussia was just the 
one thing desirable to crown the happiness of 
Gigonneau. 


A Dangerous Torpedo. 


The “fish torpedo,” which has been for 
some time subjected to various experimental 
trials by a committee of naval officers, under 
Captain Arthur, R. N., was put to a practical 
proof recently at Sheerness. The Oberon, 
paddle-wheel steamer, had been specially sup- 
plied with a twelve-horse power engine and 
air-pumps for filling the torpedo with com- 
pressed air, and fitted with a large discharging 
tube at the bow for launching it under water. 
The peculiarity of the torpedo is that it will 
maintain its passage at any particular depth 
between five and fifteen feet from the surface ; 
the propulsion being entirely submarine and 
effected at the rate of six or seven miles an 
hour by the action of the compressed air on 
4 screw-propeller. Two torpedoes were run 
against the Aigle, a large hulk lying in the 
harbor, both from a distance of one hundred 
and forty yards. The first contained a charge 
of sixty-seven pounds of gun-cotton, and hit 
the hulk, exploding on impact, and making a 
clean hole, twenty feet by ten in area, and 
sinking her at once. Nets were placed at fif- 
teen feet from the side of the hulk, and the 
second torpedo run at them, being launched 
from a framework attached beneath a boat. 





This torpedo, containing a charge of eighteen 
pounds of glyoxiline, was caught in the nets 
and exploded there, doing no damage whatever 
to the side of the hulk. The machine is the 
invention of Mr. Whitehead, an English en- 
gineer, having works at Fiume, in Hungary. 


France and Napoleon. 


Curious and convincing evidence has been 
produced that France was really at heart very 
hostile to the war, which the emperor declared 
had been forced upon him against his will by 
the enthusiasm of the French nation. The 
government of Paris have published the replies 
made to the official questions put to the pre- 
fects of the eighty-eight departments as to the 
temper of the people in relation to war, and it 
seems that almost all make in official language 
a confession of the utter unwillingness of the 
people to go to war. Most of them say the 
people were resolved to meet war should it be 
essential for their dignity and honor, but not 
one says that a wish for war exists, or even so 
much as ardor for war, in case war should prove 
to be necessary. ‘‘ With respect to the country 
districts,” says the Prefect of Aisne, ‘‘ the oc- 
cupations and anxieties of harvest engross the 
attention of the population. It is but by slow 
degrees that the news of this grave incident will 
reach them. But whatever be their desire for 
peace, and however much it may be needed by 
them, they will, Iam convinced—” and so forth. 
That is a fair type of the tone of the majority 
of the replies. If the emperor were forced to 
go to war by any of the people of France, it 
must have been only by the noisy people of a 
few great cities, of whom his own ministers 
were chief. 


The Starvation of Paris. 


Should the defence be protracted to the last, 
there would be danger of a catastrophe which 
would overwhelm all Europe with horror, the 
death by starvation of two million human 
beings in a single week. Suppose Paris to 
fight till it had only one day’s rations left? It 
would take a week to supply it, for the nearest 
point is Havre, the railways being cut, and the 
belt round the city stripped bare. The Ger- 
mans could not supply it, for they have barely 
enough for themselves; and, even if London 
were permitted to make the effort, it could not be 
accomplished underaweek. Count Bismarck, 
foreseeing that so awful a catastrophe, pro- 
duced by Germany in order to gain a province, 
would permanently alienate the sympathies of 
mankind, has accordingly embodied all the 
facts in a circular to the foreign agents of Ger- 
many, which ends by declaring that the re- 
sponsibility rests with the rulers of France— 
an assertion which, true once, is not true now 
that France has offered peace on any terms ex- 
cept the cession of unwilling citizens. 





Miscellany. 


The Chinese in Massachusetts. 


'_ stick to their chop-sticks, at any rate— | 


all but their foreman, whom eight years of 
civilization have convinced of the superiority 
of the knife, fork, and spoon. They eat, as 
before, mainly rice, and drink the tea specially 
imported by them from China. But it is to be 
observed that they have discarded pork, and 
eat, with other meats, a great deal of the vege- 
tables of the country. Their simple regimen 
has kept them healthy through the trying sum- 
mer, though they have suffered from the ex- 
ceptional heat, like the rest of us, and look for- 
ward to the cool days coming as much more 





like the pleasant climate of China. They have 
taken great care of cleanliness, bathing very 
frequently, and every Sunday carrying their 
mattresses out into the yard and beating and 
airing them thoroughly, so that they have had 
no inconveniences from their somewhat crowd- 
ed manner of living. They have taken care also 
of the other great first sanitary principle, out- 
door exercise, strolling about the village in 
squads and couples, quite relieved from appre- 
hension of the hostile spirit that at first threat- 
ened them. One or two of them have been 
knocked over by furtive blows from belligerent 
Irishmen ; but they have been wise enough not 
to resent the demonstrations possibly due to 
drunkenness, and have seen that such affairs 
were exceptional, and not of importance enough 
to deter their wanderings about the town. 
Some of the Chinamen have taken radical 
steps toward discarding the national style of 
dress. They find their slip-shod shoes par- 
ticularly inconvenient, and many have ordered 
first-class boots made to measure by the vil- 
lage shoemakers, being quite too fastidious to 
accept the more coarsely-made sale boots which 
might be had for half the price. Nearly all 
have purchased flannel under-garments; and 
it is to be observed that they scrutinize prices 
carefully, and leave a store in dignified silence 
if they suspect that too much is demanded. 
They show no stinginess in obtaining clothing, 
but simply strive with a Yankee prudence to 
get the worth of their money. One of their 
number caused some sensation in the street a 
few days ago by appearing in the full-dress 
costume of our day and country from hat to 
boots, including bosom-shirt and necktie. 
Charlie Sing and one of the men have ceased 
to shave their heads, producing a very great 
change in their appearance ; but not one of the 
seventy-five has yet dispensed with the long 
cue, the preservation of which is with the 
Chinaman almost an observance of religion. 
This brings me to say that one of the most 
surprising things about the Chinese colony here 
is the little stress laid upon the observances of 
heathenism, which we had been led to suppose 
would be adhered to to the last. There has 
been no appearance of any vestige of idolatry, 
except that a few weeks ago the Chinese fore- 
man announced to the manufacturer that seven 
of the boys would like to quit work the next 
day, it being the full of the moon, and a day 
of worship. But the majority on the other 
side carried the day for work, and Charlie 
made some pithy remarks to the faithful few 
which deserve to be recorded. ‘ Boys,’’ said 
he, ‘‘you no swear, no steal, tell no lies, be 
good; all much better than worship the moon.” 
Meanwhile, a goodly delegation of the Chinese 
attends every Sunday the services of the Meth- 
odist and Baptist churches ; special classes of 
them have been formed in the Sunday-schools, 
and every Sunday at dusk the whole company 
is taught by volunteer instructors from the 
different religious societies. I do not learn 
that any of the pupils have made special ad- 
vances toward any particular sect. They have 
made good use of their time in acquiring the 
English language, committing to memory with 
surprising speed the mottoes and texts upon 
placards hung up in their room for their in- 
struction by the Sunday-school people, spend- 
ing money for school-books, and learning to 
read the language as fast as or faster than they 
learn to speak it. They strive to learn the 
tongue in its purity, and disdain “ pigeon Eng- 
lish.” In the one great principle of charity 
they seem qualified to set an example rather 
than to follow one. They have combined to 
support one of their comrades, who is incurably 
sick, and confined to his bunk. They have 
given lavishly to beggars asking alms beneath 
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their windows. “You mustn’t let the boys 
give away all their money,” said somebody to 
Charlie, in the way of caution. ‘“‘ That no 
loss,’”’ he replied. “No good refuse to give 
poor people. We not suffer by that.” And 
more surprising than all was the conduct of 
one of the‘ heathen Chinee” when a contri- 
bution-box for foreign missions, designed ex- 
pressly for the children’s pennies, was passed 
around the Sunday-school. He placidly dropped 
in a dollar, and thrifty Berkshire holds up its 
hands in amazement. 


Yarkand and Kashgar. 


Among the many interesting communica- 
tions read at the recent meetings of the Royal 
Geographical Society of England, Mr. Shaw’s 
account of his travel to Yarkand and Kashgar 
merits particular attention. The common idea 
of Tartary is an expanse of great plains, over 
which wander barbarous hordes with cattle and 
tents ; but it will surprise many readers to learn 
that Mr. Shaw found a remarkably mountain- 
ous country, full of settled habitations, with 
flourishing cities of more than one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, where numerous arts are 
practised, and a considerable amount of civili- 
zation exists. Life and property are secure ; 
commerce is protected; light carts drawn by 
horses frequent the roads; and markets are 
held on a fixed day of the week even in the 
smallest villages. In Yarkand alone there are 
sixty colleges, with endowments in land, for 
the education of students in Mussulman law 
and divinity; and in every street is a well- 
attended school attached to a mosque. Mer- 
chandise is abundant: in one street are dis- 
played the silks of China; in another, the 
cotton goods and prints of Russia; and else- 
where tea, spices, and all kinds of foreign prod- 
uce. Horse-flesh, camel, beef, and mutton, are 
found in the butchers’ quarter; the bakers 
offer excellent light loaves made by a process 
of steaming; and shops for the sale of iced 
sherbet and of tea are everywhere to be seen. 
The estimates formed of the number of the 
population are from twenty to sixty millions, 
Their industry is remarkable, for, as no rain 
falls, the fields and gardens are everywhere 
watered by canals and water-courses, great and 
small. If the system of artificial irrigation 
were cut off, the whole country would become 
a howling desert. Yacoob Beg, the ruler, is a 
man of intelligence and energy, under whom 
the extension of irrigation, road-making, 
bridge-building, and sinking wells in the desert 
for the use of travellers, are actively carried on. 
This interesting country was visited by Marco 
Polo five hundred years ago; but itis so cut 
off from the rest of the world by high moun- 
tains and deserts as to be lost in the vast and 
unknown regions described as Tartary. 


The Pope in Extremity. 


The theological interpretation of Roman af- 
fairs is full of surprises. At first sight noth- 


ing looks more curiously neat than the Prot- | 


estant view of recent events, regarded as the 
consequence of the pope’s great sin in declar- 


ing himself infallible. The text of the im- | 


pious dogma was read by the flashing light of 
the most terrible thunder-storm which has of 
late years visited Rome. It had scarcely been 
promulgated, when the most awful war of 
modern times began to desolate Europe. On 
one side was the greatest Protestant power of 
the Continent leading to the field several ar- 
mies of the countrymen and disciples of 
Luther. On the other was the most energetic, 
if not the most devout, of Catholic princes, 
who through his whole reign had kept at bay 
the Italian wolves who were ravening round 








the Holy See. The Protestant is triumphantly 
victorious ; the Catholic is not only disas- 
trously beaten, but has lost his liberty and his 
throne—nay, the very general who was most 
conspicuously responsible for Catholic misfor- 
tunes was the same man who drove back the 
republican invaders of the last fragment of 
papal territory, and who, by the “‘ wonders” 
which he then attributed to the new gun em- 
ployed against them, became the author of a 
military creed that has proved the ruin of 
France. And now comes the last scene in this 
drama of judgment. Just when the devout 
woman who did so much to keep the eldest 
son of the Church in the proper mental atti- 
tude takes refuge with her disinherited child in 
the country which is the bulwark of orthodox 
Protestantism, the secularly-minded and rapa- 
cious Italians begin their march on Rome, and 
the remnant of the pope’s civil subjects wel- 
comes them with acclamations and sympathetic 
insurrections. On the theory that great tem- 
poral calamities are the supernatural conse- 
quences of supremely wicked acts, there could 


scarcely be a more marvellously plain example | 


of effect following on cause. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. 


Goldsmith’s “* Vicar of Wakefield,” in man- | 


uscript, was sold by Dr. Johnson to Francis 
Newbery, the bookseller, for sixty pounds, to 
relieve Oliver’s distress when he lodged at 


Canonbury. Newbery had so little confidence | 


in the value of his’ purchase that the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield” remained in manuscript until 
the publication of the “ Traveller’? had estab- 
lished the fame of the author. Nearly two 
years elapsed ere the “‘ Vicar’? was published, 


on March 27, 1766; before the end of May a | 
second edition was called for; in three months | 
| thing pertaining to horses, the check-rein has 


more a third; and so it went on, widening in 
a popularity that has never flagged. Yet Dr. 
Johnson “did not think it would have had 
such success.”” Samuel Rogers declared that 


of all the books which, through the fitful | 
changes of three generations, he had seen rise 
| ingit. In New-York city, thanks to Mr. Bergh, 
} many of the finest equipages are driven without 
| the check-rein, and a few humane people have 


and fall, the charm of the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field’? had alone continued as at first, and, 
could he revisit the world after an interval of 
many more generations, he should as surely 
look to find it undiminished. 
celebrity been confined to Great Britain. 
Though so exclusively a picture of British life 


and manners, it has been translated into almost | 


every language, and everywhere its charm has 
been the same. Goethe, the great genius of 
Germany, declared in his eighty-first year that 


it was his delight at the age of twenty; that it | 
had, in a manner, formed part of his educa- | 


tion, influencing his taste and feelings through- 
out life; and that he had recently read it again 


from beginning to end with renewed delight, | 


and with a grateful sense of the early benefit 


derived from it. The poet Moore read it to | 


his wife Bessy, and notes : ‘‘ What a gem it is! 
we both enjoyed it so much more than ‘ Joseph 
Andrews.’”’ Again: ‘Finished the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield’ to Bessy; we both cried over 
it.” 
Goldsmith’s History. 

Goldsmith’s ‘‘ History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature” appeared in 1774, and he 
received for it the large sum of eight hundred 
and fifty pounds. It seems to have been pro- 
duced from scanty materials. When Boswell 


and Mickle went to see him at Hyde Farm, on 


the road to Edgeware, in his apartment they 


found curious scraps of descriptions of animals | 


scrawled upon the wall with a black-lead pen- 
cil. When Goldsmith had nearly completed 
the work, he was detained at Windsor for a 
fortnight, and sent to Dr. Perey and Mr. 





Nor has its | 


Cradock to complete a proof that lay upon 
Goldsmith’s table in the Temple. It was con- 
cerning birds, and many books lay open that 
he had consulted for materials. Cradock re- 
lates: *‘We met by appointment, and Dr. 
Percy, smiling, said, ‘Do you know any thing 
about birds?’ ‘ Not an atom,’ was my reply; 
‘do yout’ ‘Not I,’ said he; ‘scarce know 
goose from a swan; however, let us try what 
we can do.’ We set to work, and our task was 
not very difficult. Some time after the work 
appeared we compared notes, but could not 
either of us recognize our own share.”’ When 
Goldsmith lived in Gray’s Inn, one day a 
nephew called upon him with a friend, expect- 
ing to see Uncle Oliver’s fine library; but to 
their disappointment the only book they saw 
was a ‘“‘ dog’s-eared” part of Buffon’s “ Natu- 
ral History.” 


Treatment of the Horse. 


In the midst of change, improvement, re- 
form, quite a number of questionable old no- 
tions continue to be followed, even now when 
the very erroneous character of some of them 
has been acknowledged. Of this character is 
the rigid adherence of a majority of drivers of 
horses to that useless and injurious relic of old 
times, the check-rein. Its use with draft horses 
is positively cruel. When a horse is drawing 


| a heavy load, and particularly “ up-hill,” he 


needs the utmost freedom of lungs and wind, 
and this he can never have with a tight check- 
rein. That the check-rein prevents a horse 
from stumbling is more than doubtful; on the 
contrary, by elevating his eyes, it prevents him 
from seeing clearly where to place his foot. 
When a horse does stumble, he is far less likely 
to go down when his head is left free. In Eng- 
land, where they are far ahead of us in every 


been abolished, the last surrender being that 
of the artillery and commissariat trains of the 
British army, the change having been made by 
Sir George Burgoyne, the commander-in-chief, 
and he testifies to the beneficial effects attend- 


thrown it out of use here. The old-fashioned 
“blinkers,” or blind-halters, are also useless, 
if not positively injurious, by coming in con- 
tact and rubbing the lids of the horse’s eyes; 
and many experienced horsemen long ago came 
to the conclusion that horses are more easily 


| alarmed by what they hear and do not see, be- 


cause, being intelligent animals, if they can 
fully see the objects, which, when unseen or 
imperfectly seen, tend to frighten them, they 
are more readily calmed. 


Religion of the Chinese. 


A correspondent says of the Chinese, that 
“their religion is mainly a dim fear of the ill- 


| luck from the vengeance of some gloomy deity. 


Worship, in the proper sense of the word, they 
know nothing of. The ceremonies at the 
joss-houses appear to be an effort to guess the 
future by the toss orthe burning of little sticks. 
they hope also on certain great days to please 
the wooden idol by burned perfumes or wi 

multitudinous snap of millions of fire-crack- 
ers. But they are not wedded to paganism by 
a priestly system. They are eager to learn our 
language; gladly attend Sunday -schools, 
where they are taught to read in the New Tes 
tament, recite passages of Scripture, and re- 
peat the Commandments. The charity of the 
Christian religion impresses them deeply, and 
the blessed immortality brought to light in the 
Gospel is to them as new as it is inconceivably 


desirable. 
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PB uricties. 


N the occasion of the marriage of a man 

named Dinsbrooke, at Detroit, recently, a 
novel feature was introduced to relieve the te- 
diousness which usually accompanies such af- 
fairs. He was a firm believer in the old Polish 
legend that no marriage would prove satisfac- 
tory unless the blood of a cat was shed at the 
ceremony, and he accordingly brought in one at 
the propermoment. He bl on to grimalkin’s 
head, the bride seized the tail, and the father 
of the bride made a down cut with a big knife, 
cutting off the tail close to the bride’s hand. The 
clergyman was not a believer in the legend, 
but he raised no objection. 


Counsellor Grady, on a late trial in Ireland, 
said that he recollected to have heard of a re- 
lentless judge. He was known by the name of 
the hanging judge, and was never seen to shed 
a tear but once, and that was during the repre- 
sentation of the “* Beggar's Opera,” when Mac- 
heath got areprieve! It was the same judge 
between whom and Mr. Curran the following 
pass of wit took place at table. ‘ Pray, Mr. 
Curran,” said the judge, “‘ is that hung beef be- 
side you? if itis, I will try it.” “If you try 
it, my lord,” replied Mr. Curran, ‘‘it is sure to 
be hung.” 


It’s all very well for M. Jules Favre to say 
the French won’t part with any part of their 
territory. But, after all, there are two sides to 
a bargain, and exchange is no robbery. If the 
King of Prussia grants their territory peace, he 
expects a piece of territory in return. 


An Illinois girl, to keep off mosquitoes, 
bathed her face with benzine, and then went to 
alamp to dry itin. The minister who preached 
her funeral sermon advised his hearers never 
to fight the insects on that line if they bit all 
summer. 


A barrel of flour weighs one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds, a barrel of pork two bun- 
dred pound, a barrel of rice six hundred 
pounds, a keg of powder twenty-five pounds, 
a firkin of butter fifty-six pounds, a tub of but- 
ter eighty-four pounds. 


A foreign visitor to this country says that, 
notwithstanding whiskey is a favorite drink in 
America, where one man calls for *‘ Bourbon,” 
six men call for “the same.’ He concludes 
that “the same” is a favorite drink. 


A young gentleman sent seventy-five cents 
to New York, recently, for a method of writing 
without pen or ink. He received the following 
inscription, in large type, on a card: ‘* Write 
with a pencil.” 


The latest fashion in engagements is to give 
no ring or presents of any kind to the lady, and 
the wedding to be quiet and plain, only the 
relatives being present, and the bride’s dress 
very plain and simple. 


_ Spain supplies more wine to England than 
France and Portugal combined ; the figures be- 
ing, Spain eight millions of gallons, Portugal 
three millions, and France four millions. 


The State of Nebraska offers a suitable lot 
to every church that will build a house of wor- 
ship at Lincoln, a town of twenty-five hundred 
inhabitants, and the capital of the State. 


In searching for gold, much depends upon 
whether the right measures are taken to fing it. 
Quartz can be relied on as serviceable, but pints 
Will always fail. 


Bouabet, the colored freshman of Yale Col- 
lege, is said to have passed the best examina- 
tion, on entering, of any of the one hundred 
and ninety candidates. 


If your lips would save from slips, 
Five things observe with care ; 

Of whom you speak—to whom you speak— 
And how—and when—and where. 


An English glovemaker has brought out a 
new glove with a pocket on the inside of the 
palm. to suit the habit indulged in by the fair 
sex of carrying money in that position. 


William Rowe was arrested in a Western 

— the other day for beating his wife with a 

ae if a man hadn’t a rigbt to hoe his own 
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Among the stories from the diamond-fields 
of South Africa, is one about a homestead and 
kraal whose plastered wails were found studded 
with diamonds. 


According to German authority, the first 
daily oesee in the world was the Frankfort 
Journal, which was founded by Wenolt Emmel 
in 1615. 

The ladies of Egypt are beginning to rebel 
against the veil, and demand the privilege of 
enjoying air and sunshine like other people. 

“*T have a great love for old hymns,” said a 
pretty girl to her masculine companion. “I 
am much fonder of young hers,’’ was his reply. 

A progressive law-maker in Georgia has in- 
troduced a bill int» the Legislature making “ dis- 
satisfaction’? a valid ground for divorce. 

A gentleman, who has recently lost an eye, 
begs to intimate that he has now a ‘‘ vacancy 
for a pupil.” 

Owing to the war, New Jersey will have to 
furnish all the French wines of the vintage of 
1870. 

All railroad tickets are good until wsed, the 
conditions “‘ good for this day only”’ being of 
no value, according to judicial decisions. 

The man who meets one’s remark with a 
‘* Fiddlesticks!’’ clearly wishes to do violins 
to one’s feelings. 

The Queen of Prussia makes her own bon- 
nets, and even King William has lately put a 
feather in his cap. 

“Chloroform,” says the Wew- York Evening 
Mail, ‘is the best thing to renovate old dresses.” 
It would naturally give them a nap. 

There is said to be more Irish-born citizens 
in New York, according to the census, than in 
Dublin. 

A lodging-house keeper advertises ‘‘ to fur- 
nish gentlemen with pleasant and comfortable 
rooms, also, one or two gentlemen with wives.” 


___Singers should be above climatic influences, 
it is so easy for them to have a change of air. 


When is a ship like an actor? When she’s 


anchored. 


The hussars naturally do the cheering for 
the German army. 


The next census of London, in 1871, it is 
thought, will show a population of 4,000,000. 

A liberal translation of “tempus fugit’? is 
“few get time.” 

The Shah of Persia has a staff of six thou- 
sand persons. 

The ex-Queen Isabella, of Spain, has gone 
to Switzerlund to live. 

Soda-water is said to have been invented 
in 1812. 

The favorite novel of office-seekers—‘ Put 
Yourself in his Place.” 

The oldest books on record are volumes of 
water, and they circulate all over the world. 

Tom Hughes thinks “ too great haste’’ the 
American national weakness. 


Schuyler Colfax retires from public life to 
become a steel-axle manufacturer. 


Che Museum. 


FIGUTER, in his interesting work on 

“ Primitive Man,”’ gives a representa- 
tion, from the best authorities, of a lake vil- 
lage of primeval times in Europe, which we 
reproduce as our Museum illustration this 
week. The lacustrine or lake dwellings is a 
name given to certain habitations of which 
traces have been found in maay of the Swiss 
lakes and elsewhere, and which appear to have 
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existed among savage or half-savage peoples in 
| more agricultural than their predecessors, Their 


various ages of the world. In the lake dwell- 


ings of Switzerland, a group of which M. Fi- | 


guier has depicted, the houses stood. not upon | 
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islands, but upon wooden platforms raised a 
little above the surface of the water. They 
were brought to light in 1854, when, in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary dryness of the pre- 
ceding winter, the water ir the lakes fell much 
below its usual level, and some of the inhabi- 
tants of Obermeilen, on the lake of Zirich, 
took advantage of this circumstance to in- 
crease their gardens by building a wall along 
the new water line and raising the surface of 
the reclaimed land with mud dredged from the 
bottom of the lake. In the course of their 
dredging they found great numbers of piles, 
deer-horns, some implements of stone with 
horn or wooden handles, such as axes, chisels, 
and saws, and coarse specimens of pottery. 
The importance of these discoveries was first 
made known by Mr. Ferdinand Keller, of 
Zurich, whose investigations were soon fol- 
lowed by those of Uhlmann, Jahn, Schwab, 
Forel, Rey, Desor, Troyon, and many others. 
Not only the various lakes of Switzerland, but 
some of those of Italy, Savoy, and the French 
Jura, have been examined, and traces of lake 
dwellings have been found in Germany, Scot- 
land, and Wales. In Switzerland, between 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred lake 
villages have been found, and others are fre- 
quently coming to light. The lakes of Con- 
stance and Zirich seem to have been the most 
active centres of population. The city of 
Zurich itself, as well as Geneva and several 
smaller towns, rests on the site of a buried lake 
village. In some places the stumps of the piles 
are still visible a few feet below the surface of 
the water; but the utensils and other objects, 
and in many cases the piles themselves, are 
covered by a thick layer of mud or silt, the ac- 
cumulation of long ages. These posts, which 
are planted in vast profusion, one site being 
said to have as many as forty thousand, indi- 
cate the extent of the villages, and the degree 
in which they have been worn away by the 
water their comparative age. The piles were 
embedded in the mud from one to five feet, and 
were from three to nine inches in diameter. 
Supposing them to have projected from four to 
six feet above the surface of the water, their 
length must have been between fifteen and 
thirty feet. How, with the rude implements 
of the lacustrians (as the Swiss archeologists 
have named the inhabitants of these struct- 
ures), trees were felled, sharpened, dragged to 
the bank, and driven firmly into the bed of 
the lake, is a matter of curious speculation. In 
some localities the piles were strengthened by 
cross-beams. A double range of stakes, reach- 
ing from the principal mass to the shore, marks 
out the place of a bridge which connected the 
lake village with the land. Near the upright 
posts lie fragments of wooden beams, roughly 
squared ; these must have been part of the 
platform raised on the stakes which supported 
the houses. They are found charred, which 
indicates that the lacustrian villages were de- 
stroyed by fire. 

These discoveries possess a particular in- 
terest from the fact that they tend strongly to 
confirm the theory, discuseed by Professor 
Worsaal, that two distinct races occupied the 
greater part of Europe before the period at 
which history properly begins. The first are 
supposed to have been a people unacquainted 
with the use of metals, small of stature, and 
living by the chase and husbandry, and the 
period in which they flourished is called the 
“age of stone.” They were followed by an- 
other and more civilized race, who knew the 
use of metals, but employed almost exclusively 
a compound of copper and tin. They were 


age is the “age of bronze.” The men of 
bronze gave place to the men of iron, prob- 
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ably the Celts, of whom we learn something 
through their enemies, the Romans. That 





the lake dwellings belong to different ages ap- 
pears both from the character of the articles 





found in them and the extent to which the piles 
have been worn away. 














Primeval Lake Dwellings. 
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MERIDIAN, Miss., June 7, 1870. 
Messrs. Freeman & Burr: 

Dear Sirs—I received the box containing clothing, 4 suits, and all are well pleased 
with the manner in which you fitted, also as to the manner in which you got them 
up. Whatever I shall require in your line, I shall send to you for. I would like you 
to send me a few patterns of fancy shirtings. By so doing, you will oblige, 

Yours truly, ’. HOBBS. 
Lyncusure, Va., May 18, 1870. 
Messrs. Freeman & Burr: 

Gents—The suits received of you suited me exactly. 1 write now to send me a 
few samples for a midsummer suit; also, samples of woollens for a business suit, and 
some fine for a handsome dress suit. Yours, etc., P. G. OTEY. 


Bristor, Tenn., June 10, 1870. 


Messrs. Freeman & Burr: 

Gents—Please send to my address immediately, per express, C. O. D., 
coat and vest of black cloth, pants of doeskin. I will leave the selection of goods to 
you. The suit is for my son, who has grown since you made his last suit. I there- 
tore enclose another measure. I believe this is the third or fourth order I have given 
you, and shall continue as long as your make gives satisfaction, and I find it to my 
interest todo so. Very truly yours, WM. N. VANCE 
May 8, 


a fine suit, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., 1870. 
Messrs. Freeman & Burr: 


Dear Sirs—Received clothes Re express yesterday, and am perfectly delighted 


with the fit; so is my father. My friends are wishing they hadtheir measure at 
your house. Yours, etc., CHAS. E. BOWES. 
Hartrorp, Ky., 


October 7, 1870. 
Messrs. Freeman & Burr, Merchant Clothiers, 138 and 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Gentlemen—Enclosed find samples for three suits, which you will mz ake up ond 
send as soon as possible. These suits I want made by Fig. 7 on your Fashion- Piate, 
as you will see on margin of Rules for Measurement I send. I have received the big 
lot (14 suits) you sent, and they all give good satisfaction. I am satisfied that your 
Rules for Self-Measurement are correct, and pronounce the theory a success. 
Yours, respectfully, EUGENE NALL. 





4 For ordering Clothing by letter, see Freeman & Burr's advertisement, elsewhere. | 
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Special Inducements for New Subscribers. 





New Subscribers for Apptetons’ JOURNAL, for 1871, remitting four dollars now 
or before December 2oth, will receive the numbers from No. 85 (date of N 
tath,) without charge. This will give each new subscriber eight numbers gratu- 
itously, and each subscription will begin with the number containing the first of our 


illustrated papers on 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


The illustrated papers on “‘ Picturesque America” promiise to be one of t! 
valuable pictorial series ever issued of American localities. The drawings t 
out will be the result of a personal search, on the part of the artist, for 
The engravings will be what 

per 


mber 





striking and unfamiliar scenes in our country. ad 


technically known as “fine book-work,” and not of the ordinary inferior news 
execution. They will be printed with special care, on fine paper, and will appear at 
frequent intervals 

Any person procuring five yearly subscriptions, and remitting $20.00, will be em 
titled to a copy of the JourNAL for one year gratis. The offer above, of gratuitous 
copies for the remainder of the year, will apply to clubs as well as to indiv idual sub- 
scriptions. We therefore would suggest to our friends the advantage of forming 
clubs while this offer remains open. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York. 
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